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A FORGOTTEN REMEDY AGAINST THE TELE- 
PHONE MONOPOLY. 


HE failure to reduce the charges for telephony in our great 

cities makes timely a three-fold inquiry. Are the seem- 

ingly exhorbitant charges really so? If they are, why is it | 

that they can be maintained after the expiration of the patent? 
Lastly, is there a practicable remedy ? 

I. Are the charges for telephony in our great cities reason- 
able? 

In view of the fact that unlimited service can be had in the 
country for $50 a year, a tax of $150 in the city is prima facie 
unconscionable. Such a discrepancy would appear to be suffi- 
cient of itself to require an affirmative answer. The Monopoly ) 
has, however, a reply which so far has been triumphant, be- | 
cause no one has been able to demonstrate its fallacy. The 
Monopoly asserts that the cost of service increases in geo- 
metrical ratio with the number of subscribers. The truth- 
fulness of this proposition depends on facts and figures which 
are concealed in its books. Expert testimony, too often a 
purchaseable commodity, is ready to back up the statement. 
The individual subscriber who wishes to test its truth in a 
law-suit is handicapped by the expense. As between hundreds 
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for a telephone, and thousands for law, he must be a long- 
pursed, as well as public-spirited, citizen, who would choose 
the latter alternative. Therefore, the Monopoly stands en- 
trenched in a position seemingly impregnable. And yet, while 
the individual cannot overthrow the Monopoly’s proposition in 
court except at a prohibitive cost for lawyers and experts, one 
simple consideration is enough at the bar of Public Opinion. 

The Monopoly has never produced its books in support of 
its claim that the cost of serving its gigantic list of subscribers 
prevents it from reducing its charges. It is a familiar princi- 
ple in the law of evidence that if a party has at his hand a 
witness who, or a document which, would shed light on a trans- 
action and fails to produce him or it in court, the presump- 
tion is that the evidence thus withheld would be against him 
rather than in his favor. Judges charge this to juries as a mat- 
ter of course. So long as the Monopoly refuses to show what 
becomes of its known receipts, it has no right to ask its sub- 
scribers to accept its defense as true. In country districts 
there are many companies who serve a thousand subscribers 
within a radius of ten miles at a cost of $50 each. The sum 
of $50,000 suffices to pay the cost of service to one thousand 
persons, the royalty to the Monopoly, and a fair dividend on 
the capital invested. In New York, 100,000 subscribers within 
a radius of ten miles pay into the company’s coffers $15,000,- 
000. Now it is simply absurd for anyone to claim that the cost 
of serving 100,000 subscribers is so great that out of fifteen 
million dollars of revenue there is only left enough to pay 
reasonable dividends and royalties. Either the expense is 
falsified, or the dividends are too large, or the royalties are 
exorbitant. The general law of economics is, that the greater 
the demand the less is the cost of supply to each unit of the 
demand, and we may rationally conclude that it has no ex- 
ception in telephony. The answer to the first question must 
be in the affirmative. A charge of $150 a year for telephonic 
service in our great cities is unconscionable, 
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II. We are thus brought to the second. Why is it that the 
Monopoly can maintain unreasonable rates after the expira- 
tion of the original patent? It was granted in 1876 to run for 
17 years. Since 1893, any person has been free to make or 
use the original Bell telephone—but, and there is a But and a 
large But it is. Invention never sleeps. Evolutionary processes 
apply. The world makes progress. New inventions arise. 
Improvements are made. Letters patent on improvements in 
telephony are constantly being issued. The telephone Mo- 
nopoly is the only purchaser of them in the market. Thus the 
inventor is forced to sell to it on its own terms, and so from 
time to time, by virtue of new letters patent, it keeps a con- 
tinuing grip on its patrons. Then there is another But, and a 
still larger But. The Monopoly’s strength to defy the Public 
comes from the Public itself, not only directly through the 
public’s patent laws, but indirectly in a way which hitherto 
seems to have escaped notice. Look at the list of 100,000 sub- 
scribers in the city of New York. To everyone of them the 
telephone has become a necessity. How is it possible, even if 
every patent had expired, for a rival company to get into the 
field? It has taken years to obtain such a gigantic list. Sup- 
pose a new company were to offer equally good service at 
country rates, it could not hope for years to have anything more 
than a meagre number of patrons. They could have no com- 
munication with those on the present list except by subscrib- 
ing to the existing company. Thus they would increase rather 
than lower their expenses. In common with a number of 
others, the writer once subscribed to the People’s Telephone 
Company, the telephone to be put in as soon as it should have 
10,000 subscribers. This was some years ago, and nothing has 
been heard of it since. One of two things must have happened 
—either the company found it impossible to make headway, or 
else the Monopoly bought off its promoters. 

Thus it is, by reason on the one hand of new letters patent 
issued from time to time, and on the other of a gigantic list 
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of subscribers to whom the telephone has become: a necessity, 
the Monopoly is able to defy the Public. 

III. Is there then no remedy? 

So far, only one has been proposed. It is suggested that 
the National Government should include telephony in its postal 
service. The objection to this seems unanswerable. The Gov- 
ernment would have to buy up all the existing patent rights of 
the Monopoly. This would require vast sums. Private prop- 
erty cannot be taken for public use without compensation. 
The stocks of the Monopoly’s various companies run into 
fabulous amounts. 

There is, to be sure, a second way. If every one of the 
100,000 subscribers of the New York Telephone Company 
were to give notice that after a certain date he would drop 
out unless it reduced its charge to $100, the Monopoly would 
have nothing to do but comply. That remedy is, however, 
impracticable. The spirit of our forefathers, who went with- 
out tea rather than pay an unjust tax, does not seem to ani- 
mate their descendants. 

Has then a modern Achilles been produced, who does not 
possess a vulnerable heel? Here is a gigantic Monopoly, 
which, unless curbed and controlled, will soon become the most 
grinding, the most intolerable of any in the land. It stands 
in all its might and strength, seemingly invincible. It is en- 
trenched in the law as to vested rights. Has it then no weak 
spot in its armor? 

There is a remedy, simple, just, efficacious. The point of 
attack should be upon the patent law. The people, who 
through their representatives enacted the law, can repeal it, or 
change it as public policy may dictate. 

If a Monopoly, deriving its power from the law, so mis- 
uses that power as to injure the people who made the law, 
public policy dictates that the law should be changed. Al- 
though rights once vested may not be disturbed, the vesting 
of new rights can be prevented. Let the patent laws be 
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amended by a provision to the effect that during the next fifteen 
years no patents on inventions in telephony shall be granted. 
Presto, what a change would come over the dreams of avarice. 
As soon as all existing letters patent should have run out, the 
Government could then add efficient telephony to its postal 
service without paying a dollar to the Monopoly. No private 
property would then be taken for public use. If the Govern- 
ment could give equally good service, the public would patron- 
ize it rather than the Monopoly. Thus the People, in their cor- 
porate capacity would become the Monopolist in their own 
interest, and without any expense except the comparatively 
small outlay for wires and stations. These could be bought at 
reasonable figures from expiring companies by agreement or 
through condemnation proceedings. Every citizen could buy 
his own receiver, connect it with the government line and put 
himself in communication with every other citizen at a cost 
which need not be more than $50 a year, and in all probability 
would be much less. 

This plan does no injustice to anyone. Not to past inventors 
or their assignees, because their letters patent are not to be dis- 
turbed. Not yet to future inventors or their assignees, because 
they have as yet no rights to be consulted. Certainly not to 
the holders of stock of existing companies, because they have 
made their investments with the knowledge that the patents 
will run out, and the inventions so patented will be open to 
the world. They have no legal, equitable or moral claim upon 
future inventions. A monopoly based on hopes in futuro need 
not be considered. No one can claim a vested right in hopes. 

Whether there shall be any patent law at all is purely a 
question of public policy. Some have argued that there should 
be none, and that the State should reward the successful in- 
ventor by money rather than monopoly. Be that as it may, it 
is immaterial here. There is no need to repeal the Patent Law 
as a whole in order to do away with a specific abuse. Amend 
the law in the manner indicated, and this particular abuse 
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will disappear after fifteen years. Why should the people tax 
themselves to pay millions for that which in a few years they 
can get for nothing, and without doing injustice to a single 
investor ? 

If this cry be taken up and vigorously echoed, the Monopoly 
will make the discovery that it has been deceived by its experts. 
Like the prudent mariner, who takes in sail before the raging 
storm, it will lower its rates to a reasonable figure. 


Joun Brooxs Leavitt. 
New York, N. Y. 

















THE BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE. 


OR more than a century the European powers have ad- 
hered, in theory at least, to what is known as the bal- 
ance of power. The purpose of this political policy has been 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe, just as that of the 
Monroe Doctrine has been the maintenance of the peace of 
America. That it has at times been made use of for selfish 
purposes will scarcely admit of doubt; yet it has upon the 
whole subserved a useful purpose. Brought into existence by 
the ambitious schemes of Napoleon, which threatened the 
healthful growth and even the existence of many of the inde- 
pendent nations of Europe, it has, ever since the Congress of 
Vienna, been generally recognized as a salutary principle for 
the purpose of preventing the territorial aggrandizement of 
any of the great powers at the expense of the weaker ones. 
The fundamental hypothesis upon which it rests is that the 
crushing of even the minor nations would impede the advance- 
ment of European civilization. Should this conviction cease, 
then the balance of power in Europe will become a lifeless 
thing. 

It is therefore pertinent to inquire whether or not the con- 
viction is on the wane, even though there is no immediate dan- 
ger of an open repudiation of the policy. Two tendencies have 
a direct bearing upon the question: (1) The growth of the im- 
perialistic idea in Europe at the expense of national liberalism, 
and (2) the increasing tendency toward coalitions. 

The first of these may seem to be of too sentimental a nature 
to warrant its being given a place in the discussion of a question 
of practical politics. But such is not the case, as has been 
proven by the history of Europe itself. Had Napoleon not run 
counter to the growing spirit of nationalism he might have died 
upon a throne instead of upon the barren isle of St. Helena. 
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Spain made by far the most heroic fight in its history in de- 
fense of its nationality; and the campaign upon the Peninsula 
was the turning point in the Napoleonic wars. Not only did 
those nations which he attempted to subjugate feel that their 
nationality was worth protecting even at the expense of blood 
and treasure, but the national spirit was strong enough to 
bind Europe together against the conquering Corsican. 

To appreciate fully how firmly grounded in the thought of 
the people was this conviction, we must read the literature of 
that time, which reflects the feeling of the masses; and we 
must read, as well, the political utterances of the statesmen. 
From top to bottom the ferment of nationalism was at work, 
and had been ever since the Renaissance. Just as the Reforma- 
tion undermined the imperial idea in the Church, so the Renais- 
sance undermined it in the State. Three centuries of political 
development found their expression in the triumph of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo. That fight was not simply a contest between 
military geniuses but between fundamental ideas, and the 
nobler triumphed. 

But we are not forced to depend upon literature for our evi- 
dence as to the strength of the national idea in Europe at that 
time. The fact that it could resist the self-interest which im- 
pelled them to submit peaceably to the government instituted 
by the conqueror, because of its administrative superiority, is 
unmistakable evidence of the strength of the sentiment. Even 
in those sections where the administrative improvements intro- 
duced by Napoleon contrasted most favorably with the in- 
efficient political machinery which they supplanted, the people 
considered their nationalism as too high a price to pay for these 
improvements, and hence were willing to take up arms against 
him who threatened the destruction of European nationalities. 

But their nationalism was not at that time of the type known 
as Chauvinism. It was well leavened with liberalism. The 


liberalistic ideas which reached their culmination in the middle 
of the nineteenth century were, even at the beginning of the 
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century, no mean force in shaping political policies. Since the 
middle of the century there has, however, unquestionably been 
a reaction toward imperialism. This fact is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the attitude of the powers toward their colonies, 
When the pendulum will begin to swing back again it is im- 
possible to say, but this much is certain, there is no sufficient 
evidence that it has begun yet. 

Turning to the question of coalitions we find a situation as 
complex as it is important. While avowedly none of them are 
formed except for defensive purposes, the facts not infre- 
quently harmonize quite as well with a somewhat different 
conclusion. If, for instance, an alliance or entente cordiale has 
for its purpose the giving of either or both of the parties thereto 
a free hand, and it chooses to exercise this freedom for the pur- 
pose of increasing its possessions, it is clear that this has a 
direct bearing upon the balance of power in Europe, although 
the field of operations were outside of Europe. For, 
unless all of the powers share in the acquisition of external 
possessions in proportion to their strength, the equilibrium 
must of necessity be disturbed. 

With a view to testing the correctness of this, let us see what 
has actually happened. While the alliance between Russia 
and France has not been used for the purpose of increasing the 
territory of either in Europe, it has been used for the purpose 
of furthering the territorial aggrandizement of both outside 
of Europe. That Russia has pursued a more aggressive policy 
in Asia than she would otherwise have felt warranted in pursu- 
ing is too clear to require proof, nor is there room for doubt 
but that this addition to her potential resources has made her a 
greater force in European politics than she was before. To 
such an extent is this true that it is exceedingly doubtful if her 
advance toward the Bosphorus could now be stopped without 
a general European war, as it was a quarter of a century ago 
by the conference of Berlin. Under the feeling of assurance 
begotten of the alliance, France has made as great territorial 
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acquisitions as has Russia, but owing to the fact that the French 
are poor colonizers, and that the territory unlike that acquired 
by Russia is necessarily non-contiguous, the French acqui- 
sitions have not added to the strength of France as have those 
of Russia to her strength. The Alliance has added to Russia’s 
strength in another way—it has made a large amount of French 
capital available for the development of the hitherto unde- 
veloped resources of Russia. While Russia is still very back- 
ward in many lines of industrial development, she is undoubt- 
edly much farther ahead than she would have been had it not 
been for the French loans which came as a result of the alliance 
with France. That this may be a very desirable thing does not 
alter the fact that it has disturbed the equilibrium of European 
Powers. 

But not only in these two ways has the Dual Alliance affected 
the balance of power in Europe; it has affected it a third 
way—it undoubtedly led to the formation of the Triple Alli- 
ance, the hegemony of which naturally fell to Germany. This 
has had an effect upon German influence and action which has 
been by no means trivial. Stated bluntly, the result of both 
these alliances has been that there are now but two first rate 
powers on the continent of Europe. 

The temporary coalition, between Russia, Germany, and 
France, immediately following the Chino-Japanese War tended 
in the same direction as the other alliances. As a result of 
it, Russia secured a foothold in Manchuria from which nothing 
but force, and plenty of it, will ever induce her to withdraw. 
As her share of the booty, Germany acquired a considerable 
portion of the Province of Shantung, containing the important 
harbor of Kiao Chow. This high-handed robbery affected 
directly the balance of power in Asia, but it unquestionably has 
had, and will continue to have, an important bearing upon the 
balance of power in Europe. 

Should the recent reapproachment between Russia and Ger- 
many develop into an alliance, the balance of power in Europe 
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which has existed for a century will have gone forever. 
Though it may continue as a political expression it will have 
lost its vital meaning. For such an alliance, not being at all 
necessary for defensive purposes, could be brought into exist- 
ence only for offensive purposes. If this view is correct, the 
very probable purpose of this understanding is a preparation 
for a clinic upon the “sick man” of Europe, in order that 
Russia might come into her inheritance upon the Bosphorus, 
and Germany, because of her piety and the Bagdad Railway, 
would receive the Holy Land and “regions round about.” 

To many these dangers may seem speculative. Well, some 
of them are, and some of them are not. And even those which 
are furnish an ample basis upon which to rest the conclusions 
which have been drawn from them. It is, therefore, my sober 
conviction that what is left of the balance of power in Europe 
is in a rather precarious condition; for, like the small dealer in 
the commercial world, it is at the mercy of powerful combina- 


tions. 
EpwIn MAXEY. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 











DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, A NOVELIST WITH 
DEMOCRATIC IDEALS. 


3 


INCE the days of Thackeray and Dickens the novelists have 
exerted a constantly increasing influence for the cause 
of human progress; sometimes as satirists and the revealers 
of the essential hollowness and artificiality of conventional 
society and the insincerity and self-delusion of egoism; some- 
times as the profound and philosophical students of social con- 
ditions, who with justice as a touch-stone expose the essential 
criminality of the selfish opportunism of the age by merely 
holding up the mirror before life as it exists from the slum 
tenements to the splendid palaces, and compelling the reader to 
view the mighty panorama of present-day existence in civiliza- 
tion’s centers, while analyzing the secret well-springs of life 
or death which are sustaining or poisoning the body politic. 
Thackeray was typical of the first of these classes, and Dickens 
was a striking representative of those who picture things as 
they are in the under world of misery and want in such a way 
as to compel the reader to see the evils that foster human suf- 
fering through injustice, and which, if unchecked, ere long de- 
stroy the strongest state. 

Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” probably did as much to 
check the reactionary and downward sweep of French life as 
any other single influence. Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was one of the greatest positive educational factors which 
aroused the conscience of the North to the most hideous aspects 
of chattel slavery, and the last six works of Emile Zola, in spite 
of some objectionable realism, are at once the most powerful 
and clearly presented exposures of reaction and corrupt con- 
ventionalism and eloquent and sane pleas for progress, justice 
and social righteousness that are to be found in present-day 
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literature. Nor have the novelists of the America of the 
present failed to respond to the august demand which civiliza- 
tion imposes upon men of conscience and mental power who 
influence the public mind through romance. 

The early novels and stories of Hamlin Garland, some of 
the later fiction of William D. Howells, the magnificent 
romances of the late Frank Norris, the thought compelling 
work of Jack London, the recent strong and fine college 
romance of Herbert Hopkins, and last, but not least, the keen 
analytical, faithful and fearless stories of David Graham Phil- 
lips, instinct with the rugged spirit of democracy, are among 
the evidences of the presence of a realization among our pres- 
ent-day novelists, and especially our younger writers, of the 
high demands which progress imposes upon the men of intellect 
and conscience. The work of the last three of these writers is 
of special interest to friends of human advancement and popu- 
lar government, because their authors belong to the rare and 
chosen leaders, who not only see things as they are, but who 
dare to speak the needed word, let the consequences be what 
they will. While a host of dilettante writers are reflecting un- 
democratic, reactionary and imperalistic ideals, they are work- 
ing in a vital way for progress, freedom and human rights, 
and in so doing are carrying forward through the agency 
of romance literature, the great principles of liberty, justice 
and fraternity which form the holy trinity of the democratic 
epoch ushered in at Lexington and which will be the inspiration 
of the apostle of progress until victory is won. 

“The Octopus,” by the late Frank Norris and “The Torch,” 
by Herbert Hopkins, are typical works of this kind which the 
successors of Dickens, Hugo and Zola are giving in response 
to present demands, while among the successors of Thackeray, 
I know of no American novelists whose work at the present 
time is more worthy of notice than that of David Graham Phil- 
lips, as seen in his latest romance, “Golden Fleece.” But Mr. 
Phillips is far more than a satirist in romance. He possesses 
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the rare power of picturing present-day egoistic life and the 
motives behind unjust acts and the sordid crimes of commer- 
cial life, stripped of all the sophistical robings by which men 
justify to themselves and to others their unholy deeds. This fact 
is very strikingly illustrated in “The Master Rogue.” These 
two volumes lead us to believe that in this author the cause 
of democracy is to be strongly reénforced by a pen that will 
grow more and more trenchant and effective, if the author 
fulfils the promise of his early novels. 


II. 


David Graham Phillips is one of the most prominent of the 
distinctive American young writers of the present. He is an- 
other Indiana boy who is helping to make the Hoosier State 
the Massachusetts of the Middle West. He was born at Madi- 
son, Indiana, in October, 1867. He was educated in the public 
schools and by private tutors in languages. Later, he entered 
Du Pauw University and from thence he went to Princeton, 
where he graduated in 1889. His father was a man of means, 
and the son enjoyed the benefits of a fine library and the ines- 
timably valuable influence of a home of culture and refinement 
during the formative period of life. In speaking of his early 
days a short time ago, Mr. Phillips said: ‘Perhaps the best 
part of my education was the very democratic example I had 
at home and the books in my father’s library. I read every- 
thing in history and fiction I could obtain.” 

On the completion of his university education, Mr. Phillips 
entered journalism. He was first on newspapers in Cincinnati, 
and from there went to the metropolis to accept a position on 
the New York Sun. Later, he was employed for six years 
as editorial writer on the New York World. 

Since leavirlg Princeton, he has travelled extensively in 
America and Europe. His travels in the Old World and his 
intimate knowledge of the snobbery, toadyism and artificiality 
of certain parvenu elements in American society have served 
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to greatly increase his love and reverence for the old American 
ideals that made the republic (to use his own expression) “the 
greatest manufactory of independent and self-respecting men 
and women in the world.” 

At the present time, when all writers are consciously or un- 
consciously ranging themselves on the side of progress or 
reaction, of democracy or class government, of practical ideal- 
ism or materialistic commercialism, and especially when in the 
seats of the powerful we find the glorification of physical force 
rather than the exaltation of moral ideals in public and private 
utterance and conduct, it is refreshing to come in contact with 
such healthy sentiments as the following expressions given by 
Mr. Phillips recently in answer to a question of mine relating 
to his literary ideals: 


“I particularly abhor,” he observed, “the novels, histories, 
poems and every work of art that attribute to things that are 
essentially revolting, as war, tyranny, class distinctions, etc., 
qualities of beauty and charm which they do not in themselves 
possess. I think the artist should never lose sight of the truth 
that humanity is evolving—is on its way upward, that we must 
look in the past for the germs of the fine and the high which 
are budding in the present and will blossom in the future. In 
a word, I think the novel writer is under the universal obliga- 
tion to tell the truth, and he should strive to add as little as 
his human frailties will permit to the fog of lies which becloud 
the path, and I think it is possible to put truth into the most 
fanciful romances, just as definitely as into the most realistic 
pictures of life accorded us. Finally it seems to me that every 
one, the novelists no less than other men, should strive to 
make most intelligible to as many of us fellow beings as pos- 
sible, the fundamental truth that the universe is the common 
property of us all, and we should help each other to enter into 
our inheritance and enjoy the fulness of it.” 


These wholesome democratic utterances are further empha- 
sized in his novels in such a way as to compel the readers to 
respect the old republican ideals which long made the United 
States the greatest moral power in the world. 
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Il. 

In his writings Mr. Phillips possesses a pleasing style. It 
is simple, direct, transparent and convincing. The reader’s 
interest is enlisted from the opening pages and held to the 
closing sentence. There are no plots or counterplots in his 
novels ; no stage villain, and little or nothing that suggests the 
melodrama. His men and women are neither puppets or im- 
possible creations, though at times he suggests the power of 
the true genius who is able to create colossal typical characters 
—composite creations, that, like Jean Valjean, Hamlet or 
Othello, are typical. His characters are for the most part flesh 
and blood present-day men and women. The reader may not 
find himself so profoundly moved by them or their utterances 
as he is by the principal characters in some of our other recent 
novels, as Magnus Derrick, Annixter, or Hilma Tree in “The 
Octopus,” for example; yet on the other hand they never im- 
press him as being artificial, unreal, or lifeless, as, for example, 
do the beautiful French dolls created by Henry Harland. 

Up to the present time, Mr. Phillips has published four 
novels, “A Woman Ventures,” “The Great God Success,” “The 
Master Rogue,” and “Golden Fleece.” These books are all 
strong, fine, and, for the most part, very true, yet there are 
some elements of special excellence and strength in each not 
found in a marked degree in the others, which indicates that the 
author has within him the power to create something far 
greater than he has yet given us, some work that shall be like 
“Les Miserables,” “Vanity Fair,” or “David Copperfield,” a 
masterpiece destined to live in literature and for generations 
to impress and influence thousands of minds. 

In “A Woman Ventures,” we have a vivid picture of present- 
day journalistic life on the great metropolitan dailies—life that 
is essentially Bohemian in character and in which the lights and 
shades and the natural and inevitable results arising from 
certain conditions are clearly and convincingly presented. 
Here we find much of the cynicism always present when the 
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spirit of commercialism is greater than ethical enthusiasm— 
when gold is the measuring rod of success. Here is portrayed 
that little world within our urban communities which makes 
public opinion and daily fills the minds of millions of men 
and women with mental images that live in the brain and 
serve to raise or lower the ideals of life. This novel shows 
how clearly the author has observed all phenomena of life 
with which he is acquainted and how faithfully he has followed 
the words, acts, and indeed all the external phenomena pre- 
sented by his characters to their immediate causes, and here at 
times, especially in “A Woman Ventures,” we also see him 
drop the plummet into the mysterious depths of life—sounding 
the profound and hidden well-springs of action. Indeed, in 
this novel, and to a certain degree in “The Great God Success” 
and “The Master Rogue,” we have unmistakable evidences. 
of that deep philosophical and analytical power which charac- 
terizes great work—work which lives in literature. True, it 
is only occasionally that we come into the presence of this 
larger and more profoundly philosophical recognition of life. 
Only occasionally our author follows the phenomenz beyond 
the immediate causes of actions to the well-springs which are 
the primary source from which they proceed. But what is 
here revealed shows the capacity for great creations, should he, 
like Victor Hugo, be fortunate enough to be exiled, where in 
enforced leisure he would be able to give the world the best 
and greatest that is in him; for it seems to me that the chief 
elements of weakness in his writings come from the blight 
which journalism is too apt to cast over the work of a novelist, 
namely, haste in execution. 

In “The Great God Success” we have another view of the 
Bohemia of modern metropolitan journalism, as well as a vivid 
portrayal of the present-day conscienceless sensational press, 
dominated by the spirit of materialistic egoism, betraying the 
people and blighting the hopes of the millions. We see the 
great journalist pretending to be the friend of the people, 
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boasting of being their special champion, yet deliberately sell- 
ing out their cause in order that he may obtain a coveted posi- 
tion abroad. And we see the terrible retribution of the one 
who has thus sold all that most dignifies and ennobles manhood 
for the mess of pottage which a frivolous, thoughtless, arti- 
ficial society calls success. This is a remarkably powerful 
novel, revealing keen insight on the part of the author. 

In “The Master Rogue” we have a strong, rugged and con- 
vincing picture of one of the present-day “captains of in- 
dustry.” The story is told in the form of an autobiography. 
There is much about it that is colossal. The type is magnifi- 
cently outlined. The reader feels the presence of genius in 
the portrayal of the modern Captain Kidd of Wall street. In- 
deed, the story barely escapes being a great work. It, how- 
ever, lacks one vital essential—the appropriate background for 
the picture—the historical and philosophical facts that account 
for and have led up to the production of the numerous brood 
of whom the central figure is a bold and well developed type. 
To understand the amazing phenomenon presented by “The 
Master Rogue,” one must understand what has preceded him 
and has rendered possible this moral monstrosity. The his- 
torical facts, and the workings of profound psychological laws, 
the influerce 0: obvious external causes, and the hidden well- 
springs that have led to the apotheosis of materialistic com- 
mercialism, are things which should form the back-ground 
from which this type of moral death should emerge. The work 
also bears some marks of haste. It lacks, at times, the literary 
finish which is so pleasing in “Golden Fleece.’ Nevertheless, 
it is a strong book which carries a powerful lesson and one 
which is greatly needed at the present time. 

In “Golden Fleece,” we have one of the most delightful 
satirical romances of our day. Never has one phase of Ameri- 
can snobbery been so happily taken off as in this delightful 
book. The story is the most finished and clever of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ novels, although it has not the depth, the dramatic power, 
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or the range of his other writings. The story deals with the 
new quest for the acquisition of gold without fighting for it 
as in the olden days, or earning it by honest industry, on the 
part of the improvident and oftentime broken down repre- 
sentatives of European aristocracy, and the unrepublican and 
degrading craze for coronets and places among the titled fami- 
lies of. reactionary governments on the part of the daughters 
of our parvenu rich or their shallow minded parents. The sub- 
ject is not handled with the biting sarcasm with which some 
writers would treat it. There are no withering denunciations 
such as a Carlyle might hurl, but this form of degradation— 
this basest of all kinds of prostitution—is none the less clearly 
exposed by the keen and bright satire. The story gives a series 
of vivid pictures of society life in New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington and Chicago. 

The present age is calling for strong, fine and fearless work, 
such as Mr. Phillips is giving the public. He is a man to whom 
the sturdy spirit of the old-time American democracy, the 
democracy of the Declaration of Independence and the fathers, 
appeals with overmastering force. He possesses the mental and 
imaginative power to carry forward the cause of human prog- 
ress to a greater degree than he prcbably imagines, and at the 
same time to make contributions of permanent value to our 
literature. We are in a transition era. Social life is in a state 
of flux. The forces of class rulership and reaction are in mor- 
tal combat with those of democracy or popular sovereignty ; 
privileged classes are becoming more and more powerful and 
arrogant. Class interest is seeking to destroy the soul of 
republican government and appropriate its mantle for selfish 
ends. Hence, a great and splendid labor devolves upon the 
novelist, the journalist, the teacher, the editor, the statesman 
and, in fact, on all who realize the peril and the promise of the 
present. Mr. Phillips is one of the few brilliant young novel- 
ists who not only “see things as they are,” but who have the 
courage to picture them in their true colors. 

Boston, Mass. B. O. FLOWER. 
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“And silent those sweet lips, 

Once breathing eloquence, 

That might have soothed a tiger’s rage, 
Or thawed the cold heart of a conqueror.” 


E who would rise to the full scope of Ingersoll’s art, 
in its varied manifestations—his oratory, poetry, and 
prose—must be familiar with the elements of things. He 
must be of no school or cult—must possess that elemental 
depth, that aversion to the provincial, that view of the univer- 
sal, which, in its noblest intensity, invariably marks the mind 
of genius. In unison with the great eternal pulse of the uni- 
verse must be the rhythm of his heart and brain. 

But how are we to look upon the artistic side of Ingersoll ? 
Shall he be viewed as an orator, as a poet, or as a rhetorician? 
I answer: As none of these, in particular. For he was far 
more than any or all of them. He was an idealist—one of 
the purest and sublimest that has lived. Back of his every 
expression—poetic, oratorical, or philosophical, was the ideal. 
This he worshiped. The real he transformed or transcended. 
In the realm of art, he saw with faultless eye. So absolute was 
his devotion to the ideal, so keen and yet so profound his 
sense of proportion, of harmony, that he clothed his thoughts 
in the noblest garb; while his mind shrank from the use of an 
inapt or inelegant word or figure as surely as the magnet repels 
a scrap of lead. This made his art supreme. 

It is often remarked: “That man was a great sculptor,” 
“That man was a great painter,” when it should be said: “A 
great idealist chiseled that statue,” “A great idealist painted 
that picture.” Who cannot chisel or paint? But how many 
who chisel or paint or write or speak do so at the command of 
the ideal? 

To the average person, and to the person of mere talent, 
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a winged angel in stone or bronze is an object of wonder 
; and admiration. To a generalizing idealist like Ingersoll, it is 

a source of laughter. Instead of admiring the proportion and 

the symmetry so evident to the mediocrity, he instantly recog- 
iV nizes the fact that in such a combination, unknown as a unit 
1 in nature, proportion and symmetry are impossible. The artist 
is lost in the artisan—in the “preacher”—and any admiration of 
his work must sink from the plane of the ideal to that of mere 
mechanical execution. And the same person who admires the 
angel of wings could in laughter join the man of genius at the 
idea of a fish with legs. 

Every writer and every speaker unconsciously produces a 
perfect likeness of his physical and mental being—of himself. 
This likeness is called his style. Critics sometimes assert that 
the style of so-and-so is “artificial.” This is erroneous. Should 
| a writer employ a borrowed style, it would not be his style, any 
more than an apple artificially attached to a twig of an orange 
; tree would be an orange. A writer, no matter how successful 
he might be in deceiving others as to the genuineness of his 
style, could never succeed in deceiving himself. We are here 
led to a most fitting comparison of two natural phenomena— 
the tree and its fruit, the author and his style. The analogy is 
unmistakable. Neither literally nor figuratively do men gather 
figs from thistles. No one would have expected Daniel Web- 
ster—the brobdingnagian frame, the leonine head with brow 
overhanging cliff-like the cavernous eyes and rugged lines be- 
low—to produce “Queen Mab.” It required the slight figure, 
the girlish, sympathetic face, the intense blue eyes, the keen sen- 
sibilities and the rare ethereal vision of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
' Ingersoll, too, more perhaps than any other orator or writer 
that we know, put his personality into his lines. His style, 
therefore, is not susceptible to comparison—it is utterly unique! 
Should one of his marvellous pages, separated from its context, 
be found on the sands of Sahara, its author would be instantly 
recognizable. 
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He wrote as a river runs. In the work of no other writer 
is to be found less evidence of effort. There is nothing to 
suggest the literary student—the “verbal varnisher and ve- 
neerer.”” Preéminently the word wizard of his century, the 
whole of rhetoric was rejuvenated by his genius. No one else 
in American literature,* in which the microcephalous deny 
him a place, has crowded so much into a line. Many have 
occupied pages in expressing what he would have said in one 
short paragraph. 


I. 


There is one element of Ingersoll’s genius which, although 
not yet recognized by the general reader, demands a conspicu- 
ous place—and, indeed, perhaps the most conspicuous place— 
in a just estimate of his value as a literary artist. I mean 
his capacity for rhythm. For it is undoubtedly true, as an 
observing and distinguished critic recently said, that Ingersoll, 
like Isocrates, was the first to perfect the prose rhythm of the 
language in which he sought expression. He possessed not 
only the imagination but the ear of a born poet. Believing 
that the poets themselves have demonstrated rhyme to be a 
hindrance rather than a help in the expression of the sublimest 
thought and feeling, caring nothing for the greater part of that 
which passes as poetry, and often putting upon it the stamp of 
his ridicule, he carried unconsciously into his prose all the en- 
chanting splendor—the resistless charm—of metered rhyme. 
It is this, more than any other single quality of his style, that 
will some day compel impartial and unprejudiced critics to 
place him among the first of the great masters of English prose. 

So naturally did his thoughts find harmonious expression 
that scarcely a page of his finer productions fails to afford, here 
and there, material for the most exquisite blank verse. Thus, 
in “The Ghosts,” we find in iambic rhythm, after suitable di- 
vision and capitalization, this charming picture of autumn: 


*It is assumed that the existence of such a literature is conceded. 
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“The withered banners of the corn are still, 
And gathered fields are growing strangely wan, 
While death, poetic death, 

With hands that color what they touch, 
Weaves in the autumn wood 

Its tapestries of brown and gold.” 


“The Warp and Woof,” only a part of which can from lack 
cf space be quoted here, may likewise be appropriately ar-, 
ranged as blank verse, the prevailing measure being iambic 
pentameter : 


“The rise and set of sun, 

The birth and death of day, 

The dawns of silver and the dusks of gold, 
The wonders of the rain and snow, 

The shroud of winter and 

The many-colored robes of spring, 

The lonely moon with nightly loss or gain, 
The serpent lightning and the thunder’s voice, 
The tempest’s fury and the breath of morn, 
The threat of storm and promise of the bow.” 


Speaking of the part that myths have played in the evolution 
of religious thought, he says, in perfect iambic rhythm: 


“They thrilled the veins of Spring with tremulous desire; 
Made tawny Summer’s billowed breast the throne and home of Love; 
Filled Autumn’s arms with sun-kissed grapes, and gathered sheaves; 
And pictured Winter as a weak old king, 
Who felt, like Lear upon his withered face, 

Cordelia’s tears.” 


Contemplating the scope of Shakespeare’s knowledge of the 
human mind, he uses this language—a rhythm as wondrously 
beautiful as the molten undulations left by the sinking sun: 


“He knew the thrills and ecstasies of love, 

4 The savage joys of hatred and revenge. 

He heard the hiss of envy’s snakes 

And watched the eagles of ambition soar. 

There was no hope that did not put its star above his head— 
No fear he had not felt— 

No joy that had not shed its sunshine on his face,” 
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Of course, the fact that these quotations, as well as numer- 
ous others that might be made, are not susceptible of exact 
arrangement in any recognized form of stanza must, from the 
standpoint of poetry, be considered a fault. At the same time, 
this very fact must be admitted as evidence that their rhythm 
was naturally and unconsciously produced, and that they are 
consequently all the more perfect as prose. 

Ingersoll kept to himself all that was back of the scene— 
knew just what to say, what not to say. He made no excuses 
or introductions. His presence was his prelude; his pen was 
his preface. He knew that a glance behind the canvas would 
mar the effect of the greatest painting. Very few writers, and 
still fewer orators, appear to know this. They seem impelled 
to make known beforehand their intention to write or to speak ; 
and by their method they exhibit all of the defects that an im- 
perfect mastery can reveal—the crude ideas and rejected frag- 
ments—the very interior of their mental workshops. It is like 
a glimpse of the kitchen from the banquet board. What would 
the tender and enthralling lines to “Chloris” be worth were 
they prefaced by Burns to imply that before writing them he 
had carefully and conscientiously compared her with the other 
girls? Think of it! 

Most writers are afflicted with the verbose diathesis. Hav- 
ing almost no imagination, they credit the reader with a like 
amount. They anticipate the very motions of your brain—tell 
everything. Their lines are prison bars between which fettered 
Fancy catches only now and then a glimpse of field and sky. 
With such a style Ingersoll had no patience. He despised 
detail, the mathematical, the provincial. In short, he was an 
idealist, and his style, like the rainbow, arched in iridescent 
wonder the intellectual sky. He knew that one mind can get 
from another no more than it is capable of receiving, and that 
between the words, no matter how profuse, there should still 
be room for the reader or the hearer to use the brush and chisel. 
He knew that every mind, in spite of others—in spite of itself— 
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takes its own peculiar view. He realized that the greatest work 
of art is, at most, only a sort of mental arbor to which and 
over which cling and run the vines of fancy springing from the 
brain of whomsoever reads or sees. Most of these vines would 
be dwarfed and flowerless, and not last half the season 
through; some might live but would not thrive; others still, 
with exuberance interwoven, would tender to the mating 
songsters the hospitality of countless leafy bowers, fling to 
summer dawns blossoms fit for Juliet’s breast, while beneath 
the mellowing skies would hang in clustered spheres and 
purple the smiles and tears of April days, the amorous kisses of 
unnumbered suns. 


Il. 


In Ingersoll the orator were blended in matchless harmony 
nature’s rarest and noblest gifts. A fine physique—tall, ample, 
erect, with broad and massive shoulders supporting a per- 
fectly molded head, with the formidableness of an antique war- 
rior and yet the gentle mien of a child, his was a presence to 
command the admiration of the Olympian gods. But there is 
no need at this early day of a description of his presence upon 
the stage. It should merely be said that in this, as in every 
other respect, he was incomparable. 

Oratory is the noblest stream that flows from the hidden 
spring of the ideal to the illimitable ocean of expression. 
Robert G. Ingersoll was acquainted by nature with the course 
of this stream—knew its every inch, from where it, dallying, 
sparkles like a silver thread among the rocks and hills of 
thought to where its mighty current forces back the tides of 
error in the broad estuary of persuasion. Master of the art- 
complex of all arts, a great orator is essentially a great man. 
I say, a great orator. He is scientist and philosopher, logician 
and rhetorician, poet, painter and sculptor, wit and humorist ; 
and he possesses that divine “something called presence.” 
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Of course, oratory cannot be put upon paper. It cannot 
even be separated from the times and scenes that produce it, 
or from the effects that it in turn produces. Just as dead 
protoplasm is no longer protoplasm, so a printed oration is not 
an oration. The unprecedented opportunity which has previ- 
ously been sought in vain, but which now lies within the 
orator’s grasp; the vast assembly waiting only for the magic 
voice that shall set vibrating in unison with each other and with 
those of the orator the secret chords of sympathy and emotion ; 
the flashing eye ; the poise, the gesture and the thrilling pause— 
language too eloquent for utterance—these are as much a part 
of the oration as are the words. But they are not reducible to 
type. No speech has ever been printed. 

Therefore, while it is plain that an examination of the mere 
printed page is of comparatively little value in judging of the 
real worth of an orator, a careful study of its literary arrange- 
ment and of so much of its rhetoric as is still appreciable, will, 
nevertheless, enable us to form at least an approximate esti- 
mate of its author. These facts must be remembered in com- 
paring the works of one author with those of another. 

To attempt any selection from the many gems that fell dur- 
ing a quarter-century from the golden lips of Robert G. Inger- 
soll seems a vain and thankless task. To choose from most 
other men of genius would be an easy one. The average prod- 
uct of their minds contains at least enough of the common- 
place to distinguish those passages that are really grand. On 
the contrary, Ingersoll left nothing that is commonplace. 
There are great lines, thoughts that touch the universal, poems 
of subtle shade on every page; and many of his sentences are 
strains of music as sweet as those that fell on Pluto’s ears, and 
will hold their power to charm as long as genius knows its kith 
and kin. There was no manner or phase of thought, no senti- 
ment or passion, in the expression of which he was not supreme. 
His satire, born of logic “as clear and unerring as light,” 
was more deadly than the lightning’s flash; he had wit and 
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humor that never failed; sympathy whose warp and woof was 
woven of the heartstrings of all mankind, and that divine 
touch called pathos—pathos so perfect as to be cruel—cruel 
as a dream of devotion in the mad heart of a lover. From the 
word-gallery of his mind he selected symbols, figures, pictures 
as easily—as unconsciously—as some rude savage picks 
from the sand a nameless gem. He was the Phideas of verbal 
sculpture—the Michael Angelo of words. 

For him who should with confidence name the master effort 
of Robert G. Ingersoll I could entertain feelings akin to pity. 
The question of which is the greatest production of a given 
mind is necessarily one that does not admit of an irrevocable 
answer. It is a matter of individual opinion; and to quote all 
those productions of an author which are universally admitted 
to be great is, at least, not practicable. Decision in mat- 
ters of this nature is, however, not difficult for the casual 
reader. Ask the average person to name Ingersoll’s master- 
piece, and he will mention the “Plumed Knight Speech,” the 
“Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll,” or, possibly, the “Vision of 
War.” Why, I do not know. Probably it is because he has 
read those three. For, although perfect of their kind, none of 
them is better entitled to distinction, I think, than are a half 
dozen other productions of our author. 

Take the “Soliloquy” at the grave of Napoleon. It is only a 
few sentences—a few touches of the brush—and yet it is a 
complete and perfect picture of that marvellous life, from the 
insatiable thirst that would grasp and hold the world, to the 
Stygian midnight of despair and gloom that settled at St. 
Helena. There, “gazing out upon the sad and solemn sea”— 
“the only woman that ever loved him pushed from his heart”— 
stands the great Napoleon. And beside the “poor peasant” in 
“wooden shoes,” but surrounded by a loving wife and happy 
children, how small and wretched! What a vivid reminder of 
Gray !— 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 
The paths of Glory lead but to the grave. 

Then there is “The Cemetery”—‘“that vast cemetery called 
the past’”—wherein he finds “most of the religions of men,” 
and “nearly all their gods’ —from India’s mystic shrines to the 
divine fires of the Aztecs—a view of comparative mythology 
and religion which is universal in its scope, and which is ex- 
pressed with all the force and charm of consummate art. 

And the prose-poem “Life,” a laurel for Shakespeare’s brow 
—a priceless gem whose luster praise could only dim. 

“Night and Morning’”—superstition’s hideous nightmare of 
the past, a dream of the cruel yet hopeful present, and a 
golden vision of years to be. Only Ingersoll could have 
written it. 

And, lastly, the Shakespearian lecture—a vine of words that 
twines with subtle delicacy and grace around the mighty oak 
of Shakespeare’s brain. I have often thought that, were I con- 
demned on short notice to perpetual banishment out of hear- 
ing of my native tongue, I would try to take with me two 
books, Herbert Spencer’s “Philosophy of Style’ and Ingersoll’s 
lecture on Shakespeare: the first, to show why certain words 
and expressions are used in preference to others; the last, 
how they are used. This lecture, which is probably Ingersoll’s 
supreme literary achievement, but upon which, nevertheless, 
there is not space to dwell at length, contains, in my judgment, 
the noblest metaphor in our language: 


“Shakespeare was an intellectual ocean, whose waves touched 
all the shores of thought; within which were all the tides and 
waves of destiny and will; over which swept all the storms of 
fate, ambition and revenge; upon which fell the gloom and 
darkness of despair and death and all the sunlight of content 
and love, and within which was the inverted sky lit with the 
eternal stars—an intellectual ocean—towards which all rivers 
ran, and from which now the isles and continents of thought 
receive their dew and rain.” 
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Many other selections, taken here and there from his works, 
are hardly less notable. How many have read the following, 
and yet what physiologist, psychologist, poet or philosopher | 
has left a truer description of the human brain ?— 


“The dark continent of motive and desire has never been 
explored. In the brain, that wondrous world with one inhabi- 
tant, there are recesses dim and dark, treacherous sands and 
dangerous shores, where seeming sirens tempt and fade; 
streams that rise in unknown lands from hidden springs, 
strange seas with ebb and flow of tides, resistless billows urged 
by storms of flame, profound and awful depths hidden by mist 
of dreams, obscure and phantom realms where vague and 
fearful things are half revealed, jungles where passion’s tigers 
crouch, and skies of cloud and blue where fancies fly with 
painted wings that dazzle and mislead ; and the poor sovereign 
of this pictured world is led by old desires and ancient hates, 
and stained by crimes of many vanquished years, and pushed 
by hands that long ago were dust, until he feels like some be- 
wildered slave that Mockery has throned and crowned.” 


Could the student of human nature—could anyone who has 
climbed unhelped or in spite of opposition the ladder of suc- 
cess—possibly fail to catch the golden thread that runs through 
this iambic epigram ?— 

“Obstruction is but virtue’s foil; 
From thwarted light leaps color’s flame; 
The stream impeded has a song.” 

Think of the spirit of liberty that breathes through this 

sentence : 


“Let us go the broad way where science goes—through the 
open fields, past the daisied slopes, where sunlight, lingering, 
seems to sleep and dream.” 


And here are doubt and hope contrasted so subtly that they 
almost seem of equal worth: 


“And yet we hope and dream. May be the longing for an- 
other life is but the the prophecy forever warm from Nature’s 
lips, that love, disguised as death, alone fulfills. We cannot 
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tell. And yet perhaps this Hope is but an antic, following the 
fortunes of an uncrowned king, beguiling grief with jest and 
satisfying loss with pictured gain. We do not know.” 


From what other mind might we expect could be called forth 
by music such an appreciation as this—a description as mar- 
vellously beautiful as the miracle of sound it describes ?* 

“This sound-wrought picture of the fields and woods, of 
flowering hedge and happy home, where thrushes build and 
swallows fly, and mothers sing to babes; this echo of the 
babbled lullaby of brooks that, dallying, wind and fall where 
meadows bare their daisied bosoms to the sun; this joyous 
mimicry of summer rain, the laugh of children, and the rhyth- 
mic rustle of the whispering leaves; this strophe of peasant 
life; this perfect poem of content and love.” 


What other orator that we know, standing at the grave of 
a friend, has uttered such praise—hyperbole so perfect that it 
actually does not seem an exaggeration ?— 

“Her heart was open as the gates of day. She shed kindness 
as the sun sheds light. If all her deeds were flowers, the air 


would be faint with perfume. If all her charities could change 
to melodies, a symphony would fill the sky.” 


Ingersoll’s wonderful ability to find in the words of his 
very adversaries the weapons of attack—to capture the ene- 
my’s ordnance and use it against its owner—is well shown 
in the following extract from his words on “The Infidel” : 

“He knew that all the pomp and glitter had been purchased 
with Liberty—that priceless jewel of the soul. In looking 
at the cathedral he remembered the dungeon. The music of 
the organ was not loud enough to drown the clank of the 
fetters. He could not forget that the taper had lighted the 
fagot. He knew that the cross adorned the hilt of the sword, 
and so where others worshipped, he wept.” 


Were he not necessarily aware of the sad depth to which the 
noxious roots of religious prejudice penetrate the mental soil 
of the mediocrity, the justly appreciative reader of such se- 


*Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony. 
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lections as have here been quoted or mentioned would, despair- 
ing, wonder at the comparatively meagre praise bestowed 
upon their author. And with a reviewer who should utterly ig- 
nore the source of so many matchless thoughts he could have 
but little patience. Suppose that the spirit of an absolutely un- 
prejudiced literary critic, visiting this earth from another 
sphere, should find in some “Library of the World’s Best Lit- 
erature” liberal selections from America’s recognized literati, 
with no mention of “Life,” “The Vision of War,” “Shakes- 
peare,” or any of the “Tributes.” What, in the reader’s 
judgment, would be that angel’s opinion of literary editors? 
Yet this is precisely what would be found. There are in our 
libraries to-day compilations containing no reference to In- 
gersoll, but including productions of scores of writers who are 
all but commonplace, and whose combined efforts could never 
have resulted in even one of Ingersoll’s masterpieces. 


III. 


Certain to be inadequate, this essay would be sadly incom- 
plete should I fail to dwell somewhat at length upon those 
qualities of Ingersoll’s character and personality which, 
omitting entirely his purely intellectual gifts and attainments, 
would entitle him to a place among the truly great. Although 
subscribing to no creed in the proper and general sense, it 
may well be said, after all, that he did possess one which he 
kept inviolate. In that creed, written on his heart by nature, 
there was but one word, love—love for all mankind. First 
practised at home before being preached, the doctrines which 
were the natural fruit of his wondrous creed are inseparably 
blended with the most cherished memories of the Great Ag- 
nostic. 

Hear his gospel of the fireside : 

“T believe in the fireside. I believe in the democracy of home. 


I believe in the republicanism of the family. I believe in lib- 
erty, equality and love.” 
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And elsewhere he says: 


“I regard marriage as the holiest institution among men. 
Without the fireside there is no human advancement; without 
the family relation there is no life worth living. . . .If 
upon this earth we ever have a glimpse of heaven, it is when 
we pass a home in winter, at night, and through the windows, 
the curtain drawn aside, we see the family about the pleasant 
hearth; the old lady knitting; the cat playing with the yarn; 
the children wishing they had as many dolls or dollars or knives 
or somethings as there are sparks going out to join the roaring 
blast; the father reading and smoking, and the smoke rising 
like incense from the altar of domestic joy. I never passed 
such a house without feeling that I had received a benediction.” 


And again: 


“Let me tell you to-day it is far more important to build a 
home than to erect a church. The holiest temple beneath the 
stars is a home that love has built. And the holiest altar in all 
the wide world is the fireside around which gather father and 
mother and the sweet babes. . . . The home where vir- 
tue dwells with love is like a lily with a heart of fire—the 
fairest flower in all the world.” 


In his noble plea for the home he did not forget the children. 
“T believe,” said he, “that a child should know no more sorrow 
than a bird or a flower.” He spurned the very thought of 
any limitation to their happiness, as is shown by this matchless 
rhetoric, aimed at the Puritan Sabbath, a day which he tells 
us cast a shadow over his boyhood, and helped to sow within 
his heart the seeds of doubt: 


“The laugh of a child will make the holiest day more sacred 
still. Strike with hand of fire, O weird musician, thy harp 
strung with Apollo’s golden hair; fill the vast cathedral aisles 
with symphonies sweet and dim, deft toucher of the organ keys; 
blow, bugler, blow, until the silver notes do touch and kiss the 
moonlit waves and charm the lovers wandering midst the 
vine-clad hills; but know, your sweetest strains are discords 
all, compared with childhood’s happy laugh—the laugh that 
fills the eyes with light and every heart with joy.” 
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His repugnance to whatever savors of brute force, but es- 
pecially to the old idea that “to spare the rod” is to “spoil 
the child,” is thus ironicaliy set forth: 


“T do not believe in the government of the lash. If any one 
of you expects ever to whip your children again, I want you to 
have a photograph taken of yourself when you are in the act, 
with your face red with vulgar anger, and the face of the 
little child, with eyes swimming in tears and the little chin 
dimpled with fear, like a piece of water struck by a sudden cold 
wind. Have the picture taken. If that little child should die, 
I cannot think of a sweeter way to spend an autumn afternoon 
than to go out to the cemetery, when the maples are clad in ten- 
der gold, and the little scarlet runners are coming, like poems of 
regret, from the sad heart of the earth—and sit down upon 
the grave and look at that photograph, and think of the flesh, 
now dust, that you beat.” 


Nor was the spirit which prompted these splendid utterances 
limited in its range to the sphere of home. It compassed all. 
It knew no race or color, no creed or station of life. Wherever 
injustice, cruelty or suffering existed was felt the strong heart- 
beat of him who said: 

“The hands that help are better far 
Than lips that pray ss 

His was the spirit of true philanthropy. His benevolence, 
without a parallel, so far as I know, has left a fair and fade- 
less impression. Robert G. Ingersoll, as was so often ob- 
served by his detractors, founded no college or asylum. He 
was too busy with the individual. He never experienced nor 
cared to experience the haughty, egotistic thrill that comes 
to one on seeing his own name chiseled amid the embellish- 
ments of architecture ; but a thousand times he heard the words 
or saw the tears of those who in need felt the warmth of his 
heart. With the income of a prince, he died in comparative 
poverty. 

Of those who sought his aid he required no statements of be- 
lief or certificates of character. To know their wants was 
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enough. As he himself said of Whitman, “He sympathized 
with the imprisoned and despised, and even on the brow of 
crime he was great enough to place the kiss of human sym- 
pathy.” 

His pity, in a surprising way, found excuses for the fail- 
ures of our race. What would be the astonishment of, we 
will say an orthodox theologian, who, having come almost 
intuitively to look with mingled pity and disdain upon Inger- 
soll and his work, should happen to find in that author’s writ- 
ings these sentiments concerning tramps? 


“When I see one of these men, poor and friendless, no mat- 
ter how bad he is, I think that somebody loved him once; that 
he was held in the arms of a mother; that he slept beneath her 
loving eyes and wakened in the light of her smiles. I see 
him in the cradle listening to lullabies sung soft and low, and 
the little face is dimpled as though touched by the rosy fingers 
of joy. And then I think of the strange and winding paths, 
the weary roads he has traveled from the mother’s arms to 
misery and want and aimless crime.” 


These tender words ought to shine in letters of gold before 
every police justice in our land. 

It is too early to form a just estimate of Ingersoll’s in- 
fluence on the religious thought of our day. Mental evolution 
presents a series of complex phenomena which, to be clearly 
understood, must be studied wholly in retrospect. The work 
of an idealistic thinker like Ingersoll is not to be judged as 
we judge that of a Pasteur or of a Lister. The concrete facts 
and technical details in which such men deal are immediately 
productive of definite results. Of them we can say “before and 
after.” But concerning Ingersoll’s influence we can, at pres- 
ent, merely conjecture. Nothing certainly indicates his rightful 
share of credit for the unprecedented change of religious ideas 
in America during the last thirty years of his life. Harboring 
little but contempt for those narrow traducers who deny that 
he was an appreciable factor in this advancement, I would not 
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credit him with all that has been done. Both reason and 
justice point to the middle course. 

I must here revert, with emphasis, to one fact. It was not 
as a freethought propagandist that Ingersoll first became gener- 
ally known. It was as a patriotic American, a hard-headed 
and trusted political adviser, and, preéminently, as an orator 
whose silver tongue could “make the worse appear the better 
reason.” Wherever he chose to go, his reputation preceded 
and assured him of every attention that is due to moral and 
intellectual worth. In national and social questions he was 
the guiding-star of great numbers of ‘his fellow citizens; and, 
consequently, when he decided publicly to break the fetters 
and the idols of tradition he obtained a far more extensive 
and honorable hearing than he would have obtained had he 
first appeared solely as an opponent of revealed religion. In- 
deed, he commanded even greater prestige than did any evan- 
gelist coming primarily before the public as such. 

Probably no other “king of the platform” addressed as 
many people as did Ingersoll during the quarter-century of 
his crusade. Crediting him with the unsurpassed eloquence 
which the best critics of oratory admit that he possessed, how 
are we to avoid the conclusion that the number aroused by 
him to independent thought was very great? 

But it was not alone by resistless eloquence and personal 
charm that he swayed so many minds. Opponents gave a help- 
ing hand. If he published a “Christmas sermon” or a letter 
on any sociological question, the newspapers were immediately 
filled with “answers.” To some of them he replied. Many 
thousands who probably would not have otherwise heard of the 
problems at issue thus learned of their existence. Sometimes, 
if he arranged to lecture in a “blue-law” state, the good people 
threatened him with arrest for “blasphemy.” An overcrowded 
house and copious reports of his sayings resulted. And the 
ministers preached. 

Another fact must be considered here—Ingersoll made 
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science his handmaid. He, of course, was not a scientist, experi- 
mentally, but he was wonderfully familiar with other men’s dis- 
coveries, and he could describe them far better than could 
the discoverers themselves. He popularized the work of the 
great masters. It is no exaggeration that many thousands first 
heard the names of Humboldt, Tyndall, Helmholtz, Darwin, 
Huxley, Haeckel and others from Ingersoll’s lips. And he 
reached a far more heterogeneous class than those authors 
could ever reach through their books. Their legitimate audi- 
ences are small, at best. Ingersoll went out after the laity, 
bound them with the golden chain of his eloquence, and threw 
science in their faces. And they understood; for he was a 
master in simplification, a man of imagination—a great teacher. 
The average person got more chemistry and physics, more 
geology, more biology, from “Why I Am an Agnostic” than 
he could have derived in a month’s time from technical works, 
had he possessed the inclination to study them. Who will say 
that this dissemination of scientific and philosophical principles 
did not have, directly or indirectly, a most potent effect upon 
the theological mind? Who will deny its causal relation to 
the “higher criticism?” That such a term was unheard of 
when Ingersoll began his work must not be forgotten, whereas, 
at present, scarcely a Sunday paper fails to contain matter 
which, although from the pen or the lips of a clergyman, might, 
for all the theological bias it shows, have been extracted from 
“Some Mistakes of Moses.” Marvellous is the change. The 
principles and sentiments which in 1860 were voiced in Inger- 
soll’s first lecture and received with hisses by a vast majority 
of the laity, and by all the clergy, were sanctioned and ap- 
plauded by theologians when the Great Agnostic uttered his 
last public word. 

Beginning his work when ignorance was a virtue—when 
pandering hypocrisy was wont to place upon the brow of 
stupidity the wreath of popular sanction—when candid speech 
was treated as a crime—he lived to see in decay the vast struc- 
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ture of supernatural religion. They who survey in the future 
its complete ruins may be able to give to Ingersoll his right- 
ful place. To them I leave the task, offering only a word of 
prophesy. 

Two hundred and eighty-nine years after the world’s 
grandest martyr had crumbled to sacred and heroic ashes at 
the bigot’s stake, the Pope of Rome, with malicious eyes, his 
own power slowly waning, saw rise within the shadow of the 
Vatican a monument to Giordano Bruno. 

As with the memory of that intrepid soul in the land of sun 
and blue and mirthful vine, so shall it be with the memory of 
Ingersoll. A confidant of nature—dowered with all her 
noblest gifts—he left in turn for all mankind the priceless 
gems of thought and deed. In naturalness he was supreme. 
With the unconscious sublimity of mountains and seas—the 
origin of his genius as little understood as their origin—he 
lived and wrought and passed away as easily as they exist. He 
died as serenely, as majestically, as the great river on whose 
banks he lay, sank that evening into its shroud of mist. 

Rest at last, O wondrous and unconquered soul! Upon thy 
tranquil brow fell full and fair the mellow gleam of humanity’s 
golden hope. In the eternal right beat bravely strong thy noble 
heart, and to the dim heights where tremulous broods the pur- 
pling dawn soared the winged envoys of thy tireless brain. 
Naught but the dregs of truth could quench thy jeweled lips. 
But too soon—thou wast not understood; for in the unwalled 
and limited temple of thy mind dwelt Love and Liberty in 
perfect unreserve. Yet, trouble not. The obloquy of the 
present thy fame canst well afford; for thou art the 
sage of the better years to be. A worshiper of the ideal, thou 
didst live for posterity. Posterity will live for thee. 

HerMAN E. Kitrrepce, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 
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66 HERE there is no vision the people perish.” 

We wage a two-fold struggle: the struggle for 
bread and the struggle for freedom. We wrestle, on the one 
hand, with nature, seemingly niggard; and, on the other, with 
principalities and powers, with laws and systems. 

At times the odds appear too great; those who are against 
us seem stronger than those who are for us. We think of 
surrender. We are tempted to accept the idler’s philosophy 
and turn over to “Evolution” the task to which we believe God 
had called us. 

At such times it is well to drop the daily round of drudgery, 
to leave facts, statistics, details and programs to take care of 
themselves, and turn to the poets. 

The true poet is a seer—one who can see. The mists and 
cobwebs of prejudice, the veil of superstition, the fog of false- 
hood which hide from common eyes the primal truths of life, 
are, to his clear vision, transparent. He sees things as they 
are; and, with noble verse, charms the ear, instructs the mind, 
inspires the heart and nerves the soul for new and stronger 
effort. 

“Freedom needs all her poets.” Of those who have re- 
flected the ancient Saxon hatred of bondage and roused the 
race to prize the heritage of freedom bequeathed from bleed- 
ing sire to son, none has better served his time and all succeed- 
ing time than James Russell Lowell. 

Lowell’s best work was called out by the anti-slavery 
struggle and the class strife in Europe dating back to the early 
forties; but the war for an ever-enlarging liberty is endless, 
and its principles are unchanging. Much of Lowell’s best 
work is as well adapted to our needs to-day as though written 
for our “Present Crisis.” 
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Note this description of the “practical,” “worldly-wise,” who, 
to-day, scorn the “sentimentalism” and “far-fetching follies” 
of the apostle of a new order, and occupy themselves with 
the “respectable” task of chasing the dollar and “enjoying life.” 


THE STREET. 


They pass me by like shadows, crowds on crowds, 
Dim ghosts of men, that hover to and fro, 
Hugging their bodies round them like thin shrouds, 
Wherein their souls were buried long ago. 

They trampled on their youth, and faith, and love, 
They cast their hope of human kind away, 

With Heaven’s clear messages they madly strove 
And conquered—and their spirits turned to clay: 
Lo! how they wander round the world, their grave, 
Whose ever-gaping maw by such is fed, 

Gibbering at living men, and idly rave, 

“We, only, truly live, but ye are dead.” 

Alas! poor fools, the anointed eye may trace 

A dead soul’s epitaph in every face. 


As long ago as the days of Jeremiah men found it unprofita- 
ble to tell the truth, and resolved not to “speak any more in 
his name.” By the Divine imperative has proved “as a burning 
fire shut up in their bones ;” the prophet has become “weary 
with forbearing” so that he “can not stay.” He casts aside 
fear and prudence, and, in the words of Lowell, exclaims: 


We will speak out, we will be heard, 
Though all earth’s systems crack; 
We will not bate a single word, 

Nor take a letter back. 


We speak the truth, so what care we 
For hissing and for scorn, 

While some faint gleamings we can see, 
Of freedom’s coming morn? 


Let liars fear, let cowards shrink, 
Let traitors turn away: 

Whatever we have dared to think 
That dare we also say. 
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Jesus encountered the Pharisees who “had Abraham to their 
father” and therefore belonged to the elect; but who, at the 
same time, stole the livery of heaven to serve the devil in.” 

In the anti-slavery days Lowell saw all about him the Cam- 
bridge and Boston Brahmins who boasted their descent from 
Mayflower pilgrims, Cromwellian  regicides, constitution 
makers who realized, with Franklin, that they “must hang 
together or separately” and rebels who, at Concord Bridge, 
“fired the shot heard round the world.” But the poet had 
daily thrust upon him evidence that the sons and grandsons 
of heroes, patriots and martyrs are, too often, cravens, traitors, 
and persecutors of the men who have inherited not, indeed, the 
name and fame but, instead, the spirit and devotion, of those 
whom earlier ages slew, but to whom the present builds monu- 
ments. 

It is to these recreant sons and daughters of noble ancestry 
that Lowell addresses his 


STANZAS ON FREEDOM. 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 
If ye hear, without a blush, 
Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains,— 
Answer! are ye fit to be 
Mothers of the brave and free? 

* * * + 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
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Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

The hypocrisy of those who “make clean the outside of the 
cup and platter” while “within they are full of extortion and 
excess,” who “tithe mint and anise and cumin,” but omit “judg- 
ment, mercy and faith,” and who dedicate churches to “the 
glory of God and the memory of Jay Gould,” is brought out in 
the lines from the poem 


ON THE CAPTURE OF CERTAIN FUGITIVE SLAVES 
NEAR WASHINGTON. 


Shame on the costly mockery of piling stone on stone 
To those who won our liberty, the heroes dead and gone, 
While we look coldly on, and see law-shielded ruffians slay 
The men who fain would win their own, the heroes of to-day! 
* a m * 
Man is more than constitutions; better rot beneath the sod, 
Than be true to Church and State, while we are doubly false to God! 
* _ * * 
He’s true to God who’s true to man; wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ‘neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their race. 


We point to the sordidness of our present commercial age, 
and applaud when John Ruskin shows us that that for which 
we must pay the coin of the realm is often the dross, while 
the truly great goods come “like the gentle rain from Heaven,” 
“without money and without price.” How finely is this 
brought out in the following lines from 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 


Earth gets its price for what earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest has his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
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For a cap and bells our lives we pay. 
Bubbles we buy with a whole Soul’s tasking: 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking, 
No price is set on the lavish summer: 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 


In his “Present Crisis” the poet sounds a series of trumpet 
blasts as needful and appropriate to-day as when, in December, 
1845, he penned the poem. Following are a few of the most 
striking : 

When a deed is done for freedom, 
Through the broad earth’s aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, 
Trembling on from east to west. 
And the slave, where’er he cowers, 
Feels the soul within him climb 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 
Of a century bursts full blossomed on the thorny stem of Time. 
r= 2 
Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or 
blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light. 
. 26 3 2 
Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the Word; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 
* * * * 
Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone, 
Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 
By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme design. 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not back; 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to heaven up- 
turned. 
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For humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 


Those who would make of this world a place worth living 
in are subject to two temptations: on the one hand they may 
be led to bury themselves in dry-as-dust statistics or lose 
themselves in the mazes of economics and philosophy; on the 
other hand, they may, at times, feel impelled to abandon the 
seemingly endless path of constitutional progress and seek 
some dynamitic short-cut to the goal. At such times they may 
learn wisdom from these stanzas among the memorial verses : 


TO THE MEMORY OF HOOD. 


Freedom needs all her poets: it is they 
Who give her aspirations wings, 

And to the wiser law of music sway 
Her wild imaginings. 


The complacent notion that ours is a “free country” receives 
a rude shock on reading the following lines from, 


FREEDOM. 


We afte not free: Freedom doth not consist 

In musing with our faces toward the past; 

While petty cares and crawling interests twist 

Their spider-threads about us, which at last 

Grow strong as iron chains, to cramp and bind 

In formal narrowness heart, soul, and mind. 
Freedom is recreated year by year, 

In hearts wide open on the Godward side, 

In souls calm-cadenced as the whirling sphere, 

In minds that sway the future like a tide. 

No broadest creeds can hold her, and no codes; 

She chooses men for her august abodes, 

Building them fair and fronting to the dawn; 

Yet, when we seek her, we but find a few 

Light footprints, leading morn-ward through the dew: 
Before the day had risen, she was gone. 
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And the smug self-satisfaction that solaces itself with the 
thought that this is “the best of all possible worlds” may be 
disturbed at reading this stanza from 


HUNGER AND COLD. 


God has plans man must not spoil, 

Some were made to starve and toil, 

Some to share the wine and oil, 
We are told. 

Devil’s theories are these, 

Stifling hope and love and peace, 

Framed your hideous lusts to please, 
Hunger and Cold! 


The landed, who hug to themselves their parchments, and try 
to believe that “as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be,” may feel less secure on reading these stanzas from 


THE LANDLORD. 


What boot your houses and your lands? 
In spite of close-drawn deed and fence, 
Like water, ’twixt your cheated hands, 
They slip into the graveyard’s sands 
And mock your ownership’s pretence. 

* * * & 
Fence as you please; this plain poor man, 
Whose only fields are in his wit, 
Who shapes the world, as best he can, 
According to God’s higher plan, 
Owns you, and fences, as is fit. 

. * + & 


He takes you from your easy chair, 
And what he plans that you must do; 
You sleep in down, eat dainty fare, 
He mounts his crazy garret-stair 

And starves, the landlord over you. 

* “er Tee 

Your lands, with force or cunning got, 
Shrink to the measure of the grave; 
But Death himself abridges not, 

The tenures of almighty thought, 

The titles of the wise and brave. 
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To cut the noble poem entitled “A Parable” seems a sacri- 
lege. The reader will remember that the poet conceives Christ 
as returning to earth “to see how the men, my brethren, believe 
in me;” how he was dined and wined and entertained by the 
great ones of earth; but how, not content with surface appear- 
ances, he looked beneath and noted that the foundations of 
society rested on crushed and enslaved human beings. He 
asks : 

“Have you founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 


And think yet that building shall endure, 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


The rulers apologize, saying that they are but doing as 
their fathers have done, and striving with sword and flame 
to hold the world in statu quo. 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, “Lo, here,” said he 
“The images ye have made of me!” 


Lowell’s intense radicalism is shown in 


THE NEED OF CHANGE. 


The time is ripe, and rotten ripe for change; 
Then let it come. I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind; 
Nor think I that God’s world will fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 
<=. +. 3 
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I do not fear to follow out the truth, 

Albeit along the precipice’s edge. 

Let us speak plain: there is more in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-sounding name. 


Let us call tyrants, and maintain 

That only freedom comes by grace of God, 
And all that comes not by His grace must fall; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 


Lowell’s Democracy, shown in a thousand ways and places, 
notably in his “Biglow Papers,” and his tribute in the “Com- 
memoration Ode to Lincoln, the first American,” is reflected 
in the following lines on Burns from 


AN INCIDENT IN A RAILROAD CAR. 


All that hath been majestical 

In life or death, since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of man. 


And thus, among the untaught poor, 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 


His catholicity is well brought out in the opening lines of 


RHOECUS. 


God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and to every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 
Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germ of goodness and of right; 
Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 
The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 
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I close with the following sonnet (VI.) showing the poet’s 
splendid optimism and unwavering faith in the certain victory 
of freedom: 

i. : SONNETS: VI. 


ciate cere = 
‘ 


Great Truths are portions of the soul of man; 
Py Great souls are portions of Eternity; 
Each drop of blood that e’er through true heart ran 
With lofty message, ran for thee and me; 
For God’s law, since the starry song began, 
Hath been, and still forevermore must be, 
That every deed which shall outlast Time’s span 
Must goad the soul to be erect and free; 
Slave is no-word of deathless lineage sprung,— 
Too many noble souls have thought and died, 
Too many mighty poets lived and sung, 
And our good Saxon, from lips purified 
With martyr-fire, throughout the world hath rung 
Too long to have God’s holy cause denied. 


Tuomas ELMER WILL. 
Wichita, Kansas. 





THE POEMS OF EMERSON. 


THE SPHINX. 
Il. 


T the conclusion of our preceding paper on Emerson’s 

poem “The Sphinx,” may be seen the last term of a con- 

trast, presented by the sphinx, wherein Nature is declared erect, 

but man has fallen. The sphinx has given exemplars under 

the law that “Nature is erect.” These are as follows,—the 

palm tree, the elephant, the thrush, the winds and waves, the 
journeying atoms, the babe by its mother. 


“Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred,—” 


And now he adds the obverse of the picture for a description 
of man. We repeat it in order that we may make clear the 
cohesion across the break in a continued paper. 


“But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground.” 


The “Great Mother,” which Mr. Emerson refers to below, 
means Nature. She hears the fearful indictment which the 
sphinx has recited against the “man-child.” 


“Out spoke the great mother, 
Beholding his fear ;— 

At the sound of her accents 
Cold shuddered the sphere :— 
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“*Who has drugged my boy’s cup? 
Who has mixed my boy’s bread? 
Who, with sadness and madness, 
Has turned my child’s head?’” 


Well may the Great Mother express grief and indignation 
at the treatment accorded the man-child. All her other chil- 
dren are “erect.” He only is “fallen.” And he is her pride 
and darling. She has waited for him in unnumbered milleni- 
ums. The distant trilobite gave faint hints of him. A little ad- 
vance was made in many ameliorations; a slow approach in 
ceaseless homologies; a statue in the saurian of a coming 
king; and Monadnoc heard his footsteps along the flinty way. 

Emerson in his poem “The Song of Nature,” published 
many years after “The Sphinx,” gives us some lines expressive 
of this long waiting on the part of the Great Mother. 


“T tire of globes and races, 

Too long the game is played; 

What without him is summer’s pomp, 
Or winter’s frozen shade? 


“T travail in pain for him, 

My creatures travail and wait; 
His couriers come by squadrons, 
He comes not to the gate.” 


But he comes at last, and is what the sphinx describes him. 
He lies a neglected bantling upon the rocks. 

The poet hears the sphinx and the Great Mother. He an- 
swers only the sphinx. 

The complaint of the Great Mother presents some incongru- 
ities to the captious reader. It implies the old dualism which 
Emerson did not believe in; so this shows only poetic faith 
or a provisional belief, the easy attitude of fiction. Nature 
made all the conditions and their consequences. Man is a part 
of nature, and that annuls the contrast between man and na- 
ture. “Nature is improved by no mean but nature made that 
mean,” said one Shakespeare, who was a man-child after many 
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improvements had been accomplished. We are slow in shak- 
ing ourselves free from corollaries coming out of the delusion 
of generations, that nature was the victim of malignant, alien 
forces, and of evils not her own. 

Thus the poet begins his song and answer. Says some his- 
torian of the dialogue: 


“I heard a poet answer 
Aloud and cheerfully, 
“Say on, sweet Sphinx! thy dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me. 
Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time; 
They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime.” 


This is what the poet sees beyond all cause for the “dirges” 
of the sphinx. This is the new and better “seer” the sphinx 
had “awaited.” After rejecting the Miltonic answer—that 
evil had come from heaven and had originated with an arch- 
angel whom God had created, but who yet had enough of the 
germs of bad to allow a “fall” even’ in an assumedly perfect 
habitat—the “seer”’—the new poet, does not try to account 
for evil. He denies its existence; and what we call evil is 
only a transient appearance, not affecting the real integrity of 
things. The fearful antinomies involved in the postulates by 
which our fathers struggled with the great moral sphinx in the 
case of the man-child, show that faith is given to the false as 
well as the true. The ingenious casuist, if he cannot carry a 
hard position by assault, will try to flank it, and much in the 
philosophy of evil has indeed proceeded by flank movements. 

To answer the fact of evil by denying it is certainly heroic 
treatment. Emerson, sixty years ago, when “The Sphinx” was 
written, stood quite alone in this attempt. Much argument by 
others has since been given to his support. We waive this 
contention for the present. 
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“Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time; 

They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime.” 

We were slow to see that “love” lies “under” the dark pic- 
tures. But they cannot bear the light. They cannot bear the 
light which discloses the canvases upon which Time has 
painted them. When David, the great Hebrew poet and singer, 
was perplexed with the problem of evil, which seemed to 
prosper as well as the good, he went into the sanctuary for 
light, and there he found the “meaning sublime” and the so- 
lution. The “sanctuary,” let us say, is a symbol of the better 
vision given the intellect in moods when at its best powers and 
elevations. Moses saw his model, his ideal, when on the 
mountain alone with God. And Emerson says, the sphinx 
must solve her own riddle. The sphinx is a symbol for light 
and for the intellect whose correlate and representation has 
always been light. So the sphinx that asks the question 
answers it. The sphinx and the poet are one. The “pictures” 
are dark and mysterious until their “meaning” shines through 
them, and then they fade. We shall, later on, see again that 
the sphinx must change her name. 

The poet now proceeds to give his great argument for a new 
and strange position as a departure from the old “seers.” 
This, it will be seen, was Emerson’s theology and philosophy, 
for, like the Indian sages in whom he found so much, he made 
theology and philosophy one and the same. Herein, also, we 
find a reason for the location of this poem as first in the volume. 
It expresses the grounds of his faith. 


“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best.” 


This is the first proposition beginning the poet’s argument. 
It would seem, at first view, that Emerson was not happy in the 
choice of this word “fiend.” It usually implies a mischievous 
personification, a power for evil only. There is, however, a 
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view allowable in the matter of this word “fiend,” according to 
which it is eminently the proper word. Man had, in many cen- 
turies, according to the Miltonic theory, been “harried” by a 
“fiend.” Milton did not invent this theory. He took it ready 
made from the prevailing theology of his time, and wrote it into 
a great poem, “Paradise Lost.”” This poem has passed as one of 
the scriptures with millions of simple, honest believers. Re- 
ligious literature, so called, has for ages borne the burden of 
“Enemy,” “adversary,” “serpent,” “devil,” and so in gentle 
irony this poet would say, the “enemy,” the “adversary,” the 
“serpent,” the “devil,” the “fiend” that man harries is “love 
of the best.” And this “fiend” is a beneficent power and is for 
good and not evil. This “fiend,” moreover, has no objective or 
real existence, but is a name or metaphor for what is sub- 
jective—namely, a common and oft-recurring mood—a form of 
consciousness so distinct and well defined, as against other 
moods, that it may be called a common mood, shared in some 
degree by all men; and so it gives rise to the conception of a 
power or a faculty. We have always been in the habit of hy- 
postasizing such common forms of mental action, and are 
often misled by the illusion that they are little machines given 
to turn out a certain kind of work. This we know was a fault, 
hardly outgrown, of the old psychology, and sometimes called 
the “faculty doctrine.” But the “fiend” is a part of us, just 
as we shall soon be ready to say the “sphinx” is a part of us. 
The sphinx, then, is a function of the mind, the mood by 
which we say we “know.” It is a very different mood from 
that which enables us to say we “love”; and yet these are 
states or moods of the same mind. But they vary from each 
other and in the degree in which they reveal themselves. We 
have, now, two well defined powers for the elevation of the 
man-child. We have therein two forces for the construction 
of a saviour, indegenous to man, born within him and a part 
of him. How widely this was a departure from old and fa- 
miliar faiths sixty years ago, I need not say. It would have 
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called down upon the head of Emerson large vials of wrath, 
in addition to those evoked by what he had said in prose, but 
fortunately, or unfortunately, nobody saw it as hidden in the 
mist of this poem. People laughed at “The Sphinx,” not for 
what it meant, but because it did not mean anything. It 
has waited sixty years. It is time that we try to read it. The 
acknowledged master mind in American literature, if not in all 
literature, did not write without a meaning in this strange 
poem. 

“The sphinx must solve her own riddle,” says Emerson in 
his “Essay on History.” “The human mind wrote history, 
and the human mind must read it.” History is the riddle of 
the sphinx in events. Again he says, thatthe intellect will ask 
ne question which the intellect cannot answer. The intellect 
is another name for the sphinx. The intellect stands in a 
correlation with knowledge. We shall be sufficiently ac- 
curate if we call the sphinx by this equivalent, namely, 
knowledge. These translations give us common terms, and 
take metaphors out of our exegesis. The “sphinx,” which 
is knowledge, and the “fiend,” which is love,—these are the 
cardinal forces, working together, which will take the man- 
child out of the degradation in which the sphinx describes him. 
The poet sees the busy hands of these good angels ; and they are 
within man and are a part of him, as we have said. Well may 
the poet sing: 

“Say on, sweet Sphinx, thy dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me.” 


The sphinx alone, knowledge alone, will not save man. The 
only function of the intellect is to know. It does not care what. 
It has no care for quality or value; one thing to the intellect is 
as good as another. It simply sees truth. It does not see, at 
least it does not seek good as such. But knowledge to see 
and love to choose,—these united can reform nature and re- 
create the world. 
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But some subordinate powers are given. Let us go back into 
the wonderful “Essay on the Poet” for a fundamental philoso- 
phy bearing upon this exposition. The poem and the essay 
we may suppose are products of the same general cognition. 
They were written about the same time, as he wandered in 
Walden and amid his “sacred pine trees.” 

“Time dissipates to shining ether the solid angularity of 
facts. No anchor, no cable, no fences avail to keep a fact a 
fact.” And no sphinx can keep his pictures from fading into 
the laws which lie beyond them. We must in our own nature 
see the necessary reason for every fact—see how it cculd and 
must be. 

Says Emerson in “The Poet”: 

“In love, in art, in avarice, in politics, in labor, in games, 
we study to utter our painful secret. The man is only half him- 
self; the other half is his expression. 

“Notwithstanding this necessity to be published, adequate 
expression is rare. I know not how it is we need an inter- 
preter, but the great majority of men seem to be minors, who 
have not yet come into possession of their own, or mutes who 
cannot report the conversation they have had with nature. 
There is no man who does not anticipate a supersensual utility 
in the sun and stars, earth and water. These stand and wait 
to render him a peculiar service. But there is some ob- 
struction or some excess of phlegm in our constitution which 
does not suffer them to yield their due effect. Too feebly fall 
the impressions of nature on us to make us artists. Every 
touch should thrill. Every man should be so much an artist 
that he could report in conversation what had befallen him. 
Yet in our experiences the rays or appulses have sufficient 
force to arrive at the senses, but not enough to reach the 
quick and compel the reproduction of themselves in speech. 
The poet is the man in whom these powers are in balance, the 
man without impediment, who sees and handles that which 
others dream of; traverses the whole scale of experience and 
is representative of man in virtue of being the largest power 
to receive and impart. 

“The universe has three children, born at one time, which re- 
appear under different names in every system of thought, 
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whether they be called Cause, Operation and Effect, or, more 
poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or theologically, the Father, 
the Spirit and the Son; but which we will call here the Knower, 
the Doer and the Sayer. These stand respectively for the love of 
truth, for the love of good, and for the love of beauty. These 
three are equal. Each is that which he is essentially, so that he 
cannot be surmounted or analyzed, and each of these three has 
the power of the others latent in him and his own patent. 

“The poet is the Sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. 
He is a sovereign and stands on the center; for the world is not 
painted or adorned, but is from the beginning beautiful. And 
God has not made some beautiful things, but Beauty is the 
creator of the universe. Therefore the poet is not any permis- 
sive potentate, but is emperor in his own right. The sign 
and credentials of the poet are that he announces that which 
no man foretold; he is the true and only doctor; he knows and 
tells ; he is the only teller of news, for he was present and privy 
to the appearance which he describes. He is a beholder of 
ideas and an utterer of the necessary and casual. 

“All that we call sacred history attests that the birth of a poet 
is the principal event in chronology. The world being put 
under the mind for verb and noun, the poet is he who can ar- 
ticulate it. 

“The poet is the namer or language maker, naming things 
sometimes after their appearance, sometimes after their es- 
sence, and giving to every one its own name and not another’s, 
thereby rejoicing the intellect, which delights in detachment 
and boundary. Language is fossil poetry.” 

I have made these quotations to show Emerson’s exalted es- 
timate of the poet. 

We are now prepared to add that the third great power in a 
trinity of powers is language. This is represented by the poet 
_and is thus personified. We have now the Sphinx, the Fiend 
and the Poet or language. Thus again the universe has three 
children, answering to the Knower, the Doer and the Sayer, 
as already given. These combined are to determine the “fate” 
of the man-child—the “meaning of man.” 


“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best.” 
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He is harried by a fiend, but the fiend is not bad, but good. 

Such a “fiend” is a fit confederate for knowledge or the 
sphinx, and these two together must work out the solution for 
the unhappy race of man. 

Still another power seems to be needed in the nature of 
things and to complete the idea of a trinity of powers, as given 
in the quotation we have made from the “Essay on the Poet.” 
That power is language or speech. This power or principle 
we may find in the metaphor or personification of the poet in 
our poem. For by the “poet” as here used is not meant the 
author of this poem; but he is a character in a dramatic pres- 
entation, and stands thus co-ordinate with the sphinx. We 
shall find them in a direct colloquy in which the sphinx is quite 
sharp upon the poet. Of course the words of the poet are 
Emerson’s, just as the words of Hamlet are Shakespeare’s. 

“We fall soft on a thought,” says Emerson. This recent ex- 
perience illustrates the apparently meaningless line, “Ate Dea 
is gentle,” 


“Over men’s heads walking aloft, 
With tender feet treading so soft.” 


The goddess Ate has a bad name in Greek mythology, but 
Emerson sees only good in her, as in the dirges of the sphinx. 
Her abode seems to be among the demons, just above us, with 
only a “film” between, so they are always close at hand to 
meddle in our affairs. They bring thoughts good and bad. 
If thoughts do not come in this way, how do they come? 
It is always a mystery and a miracle. We say it is by inspira- 
tion, but what is inspiration? We do not define things by 
a change of name. 

“God screens us forevermore from premature ideas. Our 
eyes are holden, that we cannot see things that stare us in the 
face until the hour arrives when the mind is ripened; then 
we behold them, and the time when we saw them not is like a 
dream. 
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“To genius must always go two gifts, the thought and the 
publication. The first is revelation, always a miracle, which no 
frequency of occurrence or incessant study can ever familiarize, 
but which must always leave the inquirer stupid with wonder.” 

“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best; 


Yawns the pit of the Dragon, 
Lit by rays from the Blest.” 


The conceptions, primarily, of poets, philosophers, prophets 
or priests, are received and believed by simple people to have 
a real existence in the objective world, and so are not merely 
phenomena or events in consciousness. But 

The race of gods, 
Or those we erring own, 


Are shadows, fiitting up and down 
In the still abodes. 


What are the “still abodes” but that phase of consciousness 
we call “thought?” Plato, perhaps, meant this, namely the 
“still abodes” when he said, “Ideas do not change,” in contra- 
distinction to the world of things, wherein there is constant 
change, giving rise to the predicate of “becoming” as in part 
a description of nature. It is hard even as “thinkers” armed 
with metaphysics and logic, to entirely disabuse ourselves of 
these survivals of a primitive faith. We think of the sphinx, 
.more than we know, as once alive. In throwing the sphinx 
away, as ever a reality in the world, we do not throw the sphinx 
away as a symbol of something real in the history and con- 
stitution of the soul. It is easy, by good analogy, to retain the 
name, as a metaphor, for the mental determination we classify 
under the term Intellect. Bacon expresses this classification in 
the old “faculty theories ;” the intellect, as we have said, being 
thought of as a separate machine, made to do a certain kind 
of work, like a loom in a mill, but connected by belts and cogs 
with the big wheel, namely, the mind in general. We still con- 
tinue to speak of this kind of mental action. So in this poem 
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the sphinx or the intellect is one of the powers whose constant 
action and services the “poet” relies upon to make good his 
“pleasant songs” as underlying the dirges of the sphinx, this 
same power. For the sphinx is given a confederate, a power 
which will work with her, or after her; and by the united action 
of these two the dark and forbidding “pictures of time” will 
fade in the light of their meaning and show that deep love 
was “under them” all the time. But the sphinx alone could not 
accomplish this happy consummation. 

A word more as to the identity of the sphinx and the intel- 
lect. Emerson says in “History”: “The sphinx must solve 
her own riddle,” as we quoted the saying. The solution, here, 
is in events of which history is the record. We speak of the 
“logic of events,” a kind of logic which but few men can re- 
sist. Emerson quotes the remarkable line, but I have never 
been able to find where he got it—‘Persuasion is in soul, 
but necessity is in intellect.” Interpreting “soul” to mean 
the emotions or affections, an appeal to these lower authorities 
might give us a verdict, because they work in colored light ; but 
the “white light” of the intellect might reverse a decision and 
there could be no appeal. Thus is necessity, not mere per- 
suasion, in the intellect. We belive because we must believe. 
That is how Copernicus won his case. Columbus, Washington, 
Lincoln and thousands more have made good their arguments 
as against the victims of mere “persuasion.” 

We have thus the sphinx, as intellect, in history. In the 
procession of events “the sphinx must solve her own riddles” 
—translate her logic into history. 

So also in thought as well as in history, “the sphinx must 
solve her own riddle.” Let us not, therefore, look to some 
extra mundane world for answers. It is now time to say that 
the question and the answers are by the same power, namely, 
by the intellect. This was given in the implication of this poem, 
and it is thus the initial poem in the volume, as against the doc- 
trine of inspiration, which is a technical word as used in sys- 
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tems of theology, or the ground whence Emerson made his 
great departures. Emerson’s “Essay on Inspiration” tells us 
his connotation of the word, and he makes it normal and uni- 
versal as the intellect itself. Emerson would see the world in 
religion or theology as sufficient to itself, just as in evolution 
it is sufficient to itself and does not need help from outside 
of the system of which it is a unit or member. To the intellect 
one thing is as good as another. Its function is only to know, 
and not to love and not to choose. So conation is not pos- 
sible to the intellect alone. What it sees as truth cannot lead 
to action, unless reinforced by another impulse. 

What is the desideratum? It is given in the lines we have 
quoted above and which may be repeated: 


“The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best.” 


(To be continued.) 


CHARLES MALLoy. 
Waltham, Mass. 





MAJORITY RULE SYSTEM CONSTITUTIONAL: 
DECISION BY OREGON SUPREME COURT. 


HE Supreme Court of Oregon has decided that the amend- 
ment to the state constitution, wherein the voters have 
taken to themselves the right to a direct ballot on public ques- 
tions (majority rule), through the optional referendum and 
direct initiative, is not in conflict with the provision in the 
Federal constitution which guarantees to the states “a republi- 
can form of government.” The court says: 


“The initiative and referendum amendment does not abolish 
or destroy the republican form of government, or substitute 
another in its place. The representative character of the 
government still remains. The people have simply reserved 
to themselves a larger share of legislative power, but they have 


not overthrown the republican form of government, or substi- 
tuted another in its place. The government is still divided into 
the legislative, executive and judicial departments, the duties of 
which are discharged by representatives selected by the people. 
Under this amendment, it is true, the people may exercise a 
legislative power, and may, in effect, veto or defeat bills passed 
and approved by the legislature and the Governor; but the 
legislative and executive departments are not destroyed, nor 
are their powers or authority materially curtailed. Laws pro- 
posed and enacted by the people under the initiative clause of 
the amendment are subject to the same constitutional limita- 
tions as other statutes, and may be amended or repealed by 
the legislature at will. The veto power of the Governor is 
not abridged in any way, except as to such laws as the legis- 
lature may refer to the people.” 


The italicized statement brings out clearly the fact that the 
people’s right to a direct ballot makes them in reality the 
sovereign power, in place of the party machine boss. Every 
lover of liberty should get clearly in his mind the fact which 
the Supreme Court has so plainly stated. 
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This is the first time that the question as to the republican 
character of the optional referendum and direct initiative has 
been actually passed upon by a court of last resort, though 
there are much dicta by Supreme Court judges that the system 
is in conflict with the Federal provision. And recently a re- 
tired member of the Missouri Supreme Court contributed an 
article to the Central Law Journal, in which he argued that 
the system is unconstitutional. The question, however, is set- 
tled in Oregon unless appeal is made to the United States 
Supreme Court, which is unlikely, for the state court’s verdict 
is unanimous. But should the amendment be declared in con- 
flict with the Federal constitution it would merely result in the 
pledging of candidates to the rule-of-procedure system for in- 
structing representatives. 

The news that the Oregon Supreme Court had decided in 
favor of the people and against the monopolists was not sent 
out into the several states by the Associated Press. It con- 
cealed the news, and therefore the great dailies of the country 
outside of Oregon contained not a word about the Supreme 
Court’s upholding the majority rule system in place of machine 
rule and boss politics. Proof of this concealment by the Asso- 
ciated Press is the absence of the news from all the great 
dailies. 

Furthermore, THE ARENA is the only one of the great 
magazines that is publishing the majority rule news—news 
hurtful to the monopolists. We urge, therefore, that every 
lover of liberty help push the circulation of this People’s 
Forum. 


Georce H. SHIBLEy. 
Washington, D. C. 











CO-OPERATION AMONG WESTERN FARMERS. 


HE cause of codperation has received a great impetus 

recently through the successful launching of a codpera- 
tive company of vast proportions among western farmers. 
Until now it has been thought impossible to secure codperation 
among the farming element, who, as a class, are much more 
isolated than are the members of other classes of society. Iso- 
lation has bred distrust and suspicion until the farmer has be- 
come an individualist of the most pronounced type, and it is 
only since the advent of the daily paper to his home (rendered 
possible through rural delivery), and the growing use of the 
telephone (frequently utilizing the wire fences for connect- 
ing the ’phones) that the farmer has come in touch with 
modern business methods. His religious weekly or his farm 
paper has had no space for noting the progress in the business 
world, and if by any chance some occasional mention were 
made in the literature that reached his table of modern co- 
operation or business combination, it was like a message from 
Mars—vague or entirely indecipherable, a communication in 
an unfamiliar language. With the advent of the daily paper, 
farmers have learned a language hitherto unknown to them— 
the language of the throbbing business world as it exists in 
the cities. Continuous reading of the daily doings of the world 
has brought him in touch therewith. The recital of combina- 
tions among capitalists at first bred in him a feeling of anger 
at what he considered an organized effort to absorb his own 
hard earnings. In the more enterprising, this feeling was fol- 
lowed by the conviction that combination could be success- 
fully met only by another combination, and it was then that 
thinkers became conscious of the great fundamental truth that, 
ALL COMBINATIONS AMONG CAPITALISTS ARE BUT INSTANCES OF 
COOPERATION AMONG THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. The 
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United States Steel Corporation is but the result of codpera- 
tion among those who are interested in the manufacture and 
sale of steel. The frequent consolidations among railway com- 
panies are instances of codperation among those interested in 
the building and operating of railroads. The fact that nearly 
all classes of people were organizing and combining (co- 
Operating) except the farmers, inspired the feeling that some- 
how they were dropping behind in the race for business su- 
premacy. The daily market reports and the easily ascertained 
freight rates on their commodities, taught them that middle- 
men (more especially grain dealers) were realizing an undue 
proportion of the fruits of their toil. A difficult problem was 
presented. Before they were aware of it, codperation, or 
combination, among grain dealers had gained absolute control 
of terminal markets, and farmers or shippers other than “regu- 
lar dealers” were unable to market grain on any terms. The 
elevator combine had threatened a boycott on any commission 
firm operating on the Boards of Trade who should receive 
and sell grain consigned by persons other than “regular” 
dealers. “Regular” dealers were defined as members of the 
“Grain Dealers’ Association,” or such other dealers as made 
no opposition to their methods, but did business along the lines 
indicated by them. The closure of the markets of Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City was nearly complete, and farmers 
began to realize what this meant when several cars of grain 
were sent to Chicago and others to Kansas City and were per- 
mitted to stand on the side-tracks, with no one on the Boards 
of Trade willing to sell them, until demurrage absorbed a large 
portion of their value, and owners were compelled to turn over 
the grain to a “regular” dealer before a commission firm would 
accept or sell it. When this closure became complete, the 
country’s grain was as entirely in the control of the “regular” 
dealers as ever was the property of medieval serf at the dis- 
posal of the lord or prince. If a fair margin only had been 
exacted, there would have been little or no protest, for the 
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farmer is very conservative and not disposed to risk anything 
in an effort to save, even when the chances are all in his 
favor. But when the exactions of the “regular” dealers 
amounted to a confiscation of 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. of 
his crop, the muttering became deep and significant. 

In the early nineties, many independent farmers’ elevator 
associations were formed, but, one by one, they were crowded 
to the wall until there is in Nebraska but one independent 
farmers’ elevator that has retained its independent standing 
for a series of years. The rest are all sold out to the “regular” 
dealers or have been forced into the “combine.” 

Such was the condition when the new movement began. 
It commenced in Kansas and was imported into Nebraska 
through the influence of The Central Farmer, of Omaha, whose 
editor was born and reared on an Iowa farm and whose 
sympathies were always with those of his class. In December, 
1901, The Central Farmer began publishing a series of letters 
by James Butler, Secretary of the Farmers’ Codperative 
Grain and Live Stock Association of Kansas. These letters 
attracted widespread interest, and caused a revival of the effort 
to reach terminal markets independent of the “regular” dealers. 
It was found, however, that the combination among commis- 
sion men, “combine” elevator owners and railway officials was 
so complete and effective that no substantial headway was 
possible under any of the methods hitherto known to farmers. 
Driven to this extremity, Mr. Butler evolved the plan of es- 
tablishing a “line system” of farmers’ elevators, modeled after 
the plans in use by the great and successful grain companies 
of the wheat belt. In order to secure equal advantages with 
those companies in the market, it was necessary to capitalize 
a company financially as strong as others, and one that would 
adopt modern methods and adapt them to existing conditions. 
It was a tremendous undertaking to capitalize a company with 
$200,000 stock among farmers, many of whom hesitated to 
invest even $10 in any business not immediately under their 
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own personal supervision. Mr. Butler had his plan before thie 
directors of the old association and they approved it and recom- 
mended it to the stockholders, who at the annual meeting in 
December, 1902, unanimously endorsed the plan and resolved 
to capitalize such a company. It was undertaken by cor- 
respondence, which utterly failed—not a dollar of stock being 
subscribed in response to the literature sent out, explaining the 
plans and prospectus of the company. The Central Farmer, 
of Omaha, in this crisis threw its whole influence and energy 
into the contest for the farmers’ right to reach the world’s 
market, untrammeled by restrictions imposed by the elevator 
combine and its allies among the railway officials. A mass 
meeting was held in Lincoln, in ‘January, 1903, during the 
session of the legislature. It was composed of hundreds of the 
leading farmers of Nebraska, and was addressed by Messrs. 
James Butler and C. B. Hoffman, of Kansas. The result was 
a division of sentiment. Some desired to capitalize a company 
to operate in all the “hard wheat belt,” embracing Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. Others there were, apparently in- 
fluenced by geographical boundaries, who expressed a desire 
to organize in Nebraska alone. This hindered the movement 
for several months, until it became evident that the latter class 
would not be able to perfect an organization in time to care 
for the crop of 1903, and then Nebraska farmers began to 
join with farmers in Kansas and Oklahoma. Meantime, Mr. 
Butler took the field in person and was assisted in Kansas by 
H. N. Gains, then editor and now business manager of The 
Farmers’ Advocate, and in Nebraska by the editor of The Cen- 
tral Farmer (which was consolidated August Ist, with The 
Farmers’ Advocate). It was a Herculean task. Progress was 
made slowly, but Mr. Butler never wavered nor faltered. He 
had the unswerving support of The Central Farmer, in 
Nebraska, and The Farmers’ Advocate, in Kansas, and after 
months of effort, amidst difficulties that would have discour- 
aged men with less faith in the final triumph of sensible busi- 
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ness methods, the required subscriptions were obtained to capi- 
talize the company. On May 21, 1903, the subscribers from the 
entire “hard wheat belt” met in Topeka, Kansas, and elected a 
Board of Directors. These organized by choosing Mr. Butler 
as President and C. B. Hoffman as Business Manager, who 
has been for many years an advocate of codperation. A short 
time since he was one of the Regents of the celebrated Agri- 
cultural College of Kansas, and stands high, morally, financi- 
ally and socially wherever he is known. 

In forming efforts at local coéperation, the farmers made 
the mistake of bidding up for grain to the limit of the market, 
thus giving full advantage to the “leech” who stood aloof, re- 
fusing to share in building or operating the elevator. Their 
policy was a virtual premium to the man who remained out 
of the association, for he received full benefits without invest- 
ment. In the present codperative company, this policy will be 
reversed. Grain will be bought at a price that will yield a 
profit to the stockholders or owners. The “line” of elevators 
will be operated on much the same plans as those adopted by 
all the successful “line elevator” systems, with this distinguish- 
ing difference—and herein consists its “codperative” feature. 
Other line systems are owned by a few men who live in cities 
and whose profits absorb the wealth of the grain fields. This 
cooperative company is “owned” by the “farmers” who capi- 
talized it, and, after meeting the expenses and apportioning a 
per cent. of the earnings to a surplus account, the stock will 
draw an eight per cent. dividend, and all the “profit fund” re- 
maining (which may be characterized as “net” profit) is “re- 
bated” back to the shareholders in proportion to the amount 
of grain sold to the company, and not in proportion to the stock 
held. A stockholder who resides in town, and has no grain, and 
sells none to the company, receives eight per cent. on his in- 
vestment, but does not share in the “rebate dividend.” The 
stockholder who produces and sells to the company 10,000 
bushels of grain, has contributed ten times as much to the 
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“profit fund” as has the one who produces and sells to the 
company 1,000 bushels, and he will receive ten times as much 
of the rebate dividend as the producer of 1,000 bushels. It 
will thus be seen that the same degree of justice is secured 
between stockholders as if the price had been raised on day 
of sale and full value realized at that time, leaving no dividends 
to be paid, and in addition thereto, the “leech” is deprived of 
benefits sought to be secured at the expense of the more public 
spirited and enterprising men who put the capital in the‘ 
business. He is compelled to contribute to the expense of 
marketing in the lower price he realizes on his produce, for 
he receives no share in the “rebate dividend.” His only real- 
ization on his crop is the same price that is paid to stock- 
holders at the time of selling. 

An important advantage to be secured by the codperative 
company, is the ability to sell in large quantities in the world’s 
market. Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma—the hard wheat 
belt—have a grade of grain much desired by millers of the east 
and of Europe. Under present conditions little, if any, of it 
reaches distant mills in its original purity. It passes through 
terminal elevators in numerous eastern cities and is frequently 
mixed with inferior grades, and when it reaches the eastern 
mills it is by no means the “No. 2 hard wheat” that started 
from Nebraska and Kansas fields, but is an inferior grade 
masking under the “No. 2” name and injuring the reputation 
of western wheat. The farmers’ company, with capital of 
$200,000, operating fifty or more elevators (present appear- 
ances indicate that the company will control over a hundred 
elevators before the end of their first year’s business), will be 
able to sell direct in large quantities to eastern milling com- 
panies or to foreign buyers who are seeking for the pure 
western wheat for English and German mills. The farmers’ 
company has its offices in the Board of Trade Building, at 
Kansas City ; has its own salesmen in the world’s market where 
they are in touch with the world’s buyers, and, therefore, can 
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sell to better advantage than can fifty or a hundred iocal man- 
agers who have to buy grain and attend to the details of the 
local trade and cannot be as familiar with the markets as a 
salesman located on the Board of Trade. The farmers’ cor- 
poration will own its own terminal facilities for cleaning, 
scouring and properly mixing the grain and thus raising the 
grade and the value of the lower grades. All the profits thus 
realized will find their way back into the pockets of the 
farmers through the “rebate dividend.” 

It may be of interest to some to know what are the actual re- 
sults of this capitalizing of a “farmers’ corporation.” The 
association filed its articles of incorporation on May 28, 1903, 
and bought its first carload of grain on or about July 8, be- 
ginning business with three grain elevators in northern Okla- 
homa. As the threshing season advanced northward, addi- 
tional branches were organized, until by December 1 there 
were over thirty stations in operation in Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska. Considerably over a million bushels of grain 
had been marketed, at a saving of over $50,000, including 
the higher prices received at time of sale, which it would 
be highly improper to exclude from the “profits” gained 
through the association. New branches are being added 
weekly, so energetically is the work of organizing being 
pushed by one or more field men in each of the states named. 
Arraugements are making for the association to have its own 
membership on the Omaha Grain Exchange, and it is freely 
predicted that at no distant day its representative will be found 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. When the grain business is 
well in hand, it is believed that the extension of codperative 
effort will be easy, and other lines will be included until from 
ultra “individualism,” the farmers of the west will at no dis- 
tant day be in the vanguard of “codperation.” 

C. VINCENT. 

Omaha, Neb. 





THE NEW YEAR’S WATCH. 
BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


The rapidly rising river was eating into the yielding bank, 
constantly bringing the little house nearer the line that would 
see it drop into the flood below. 

To the woman in the cabin doorway, watching the approach- 
ing danger from the shadows of the room, the scene presented 
sombre suggestions. 

“Look lak hit’s teef,” said she to someone seated in the 
deeper gloom behind her. “Look lak hit am dog’s teef ez hev 
done tuk en bit whole mou’fulls out o’ de bank. En dey’ll bite 
cl’ar inter de do’, bimeby, en drap we-all inter Stone’s Ribber. 
Seem lak all de oberflows comes at onc’t : de oberflow o’ water, 
en de oberflow o’ trouble.” 

A voice from the shadowy little room replied to the com- 
plaint ; a voice old and thin, but sweet with the musical dialect 
of the aged Southern negro: 

“Nemmine now, don’t you fret no mo’, Mandy. Maybe de 
good Lawd ain’t gwine let de ribber rise no higher; en maybe 
de New Year gwine see better times fur we-all anyhow. De 
han’ o’ de Lawd kin lif’ dis cabin out o’ danger, sholy.” 

The watcher in the doorway answered only in a low, in- 
credulous sigh that was half moan. She was watching the 
river still rising. The yellow tide was heaping up great bar- 
riers of drift against the bridge above the ford by the deluged 
cornfields and the roads, somewhere under that wild waste 
of water, leading through them. 

Suddenly the great mass piled against the gray piers began 
to sway and swing like a cradle; there was a creak and crack 
that ended in a resounding boom, as the bridge parted and the 
yellow flood bearing the blockade in its grasp tore through 
the opening it had made. 
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The watcher in the door drew back with a cry of terror: 

“Mammy,” she shouted, “Oh, Mammy, de bridge done gone! 
de drif’ done busted thoo hit, en hit’s comin’ right down here, 
a passel o’ trees en truck. Oh, my Lawd! Can’t yer git out’n 
de cheer, Mammy, befo’ de cabin goes? Whar’s de Han’ 
retched out ter lif’ de cabin?” 

The great mass moved swiftly, steadily on down stream, 
until suddenly, striking the hole of a giant cypress that had 
been uprooted and its naked white trunk flung midstream, the 
erstwhile blockade of wood and stone and massive masonry 
went spinning about in the swirl of the water for an instant, 
then was lifted and hurled squarely against the crumbling bank 
before the cabin door, a barricade against the fiercest foe. 
Then the baffled water turned, with a beaten hiss, to find 
another outlet. The cabin was safe. To the responsive soul 
of the negress it was a direct reply to faith. She turned from 
the door to the shadowy, close room, and her voice when she 
spoke to the paralytic old mother was quiet, as though the 
storm within her had, like that of the elements, spent itself: 

“Mammy,” said she, her anxious, care-worn face bent above 
the stricken form in the chair, “de hand o’ de Lawd es lifted 
fur we-all. De bridge en a whole passel o’ trees en things es 
done come down ter stiddy de bank en save de cabin fum 
washin’ off.” 

“Now den!” The old woman clasped her knotted hand 
upon the hand that disease had withered. “Trus’ Him fur de 
res’. Trus’ Him fur Ben en all.” 

The tension broke before the wonderful consummation of 
faith. The tears, so long frozen, leaped to the eyes that were 
weary with watching, and with her face on her mother’s arm, 
like a troubled child, Mandy sobbed unrestrainedly : 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t. I done try, en I can’t. Po’ Ben! He 
am nothin’ but a keerless boy, but he am black, en his keer- 
lessness counts fur crime. I know, I know dem pranks gwine 
‘ ruin him yit. Po’ Ben! fus in dis scrape, den in dat. Jus’ 
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missin’ de jail ter-day; maybe hit ’ell be de halter ter-mor- 
row, or de fiah, lak de boy dat uz bu’nt las’ week. Oh, my 
God! Mammy, whar’s my poor boy at? Whar’s my Ben at, 
Mammy ?” 

The old mother sat dumb before the magnitude of fear and 
apprehension. The day was drawing to its close, and the year 
was dying too. Only sorrow and fear and the struggle for 
bread, that never die, were fain to linger, ay! to grow and 
multiply as days and years and hopes and dreams perished. 
It had been a hard winter, and much want had fostered crime, 
that had met swift and often terrible punishment. The little 
negro settlement on the edge of the old Stone River battle- 
field had never suffered such terror as during the closing 
months of this year. Guilty and innocent suffered alike. 
Punishment had passed beyond judgment, and suspicion was 
sufficient to rouse a mob. True, houses had been entered; 
poultry, stock and other valuables had disappeared; houses 
burned that were sworn fire-proof, and burning, were found 
to have been sacked. Two men had been killed while defending 
their households. Nobody’s house was safe, and nobody’s life. 

Ben, Mandy’s big, half-educated, fun-loving boy, who 
picked up a job here and there, playing the violin or banjo, 
carrying a valise to the station, or riding a horse to water at 
the town creek, earning just enough to keep him in tailor-cut 
old clothes and tobacco, was likewise becoming notorious in the 
town as an idler, with some faint suspicion—mere suspicion— 
of small thievings clinging to his account. On the other hand, 
he was known to be good-natured, obliging, and to the last 
degree brave; and while ready to spend his last breath for 
others, on his own account lazy and good for nothing. He 
was, indeed, a sorrow to his mother, who verily had long ago 
learned what sorrow meant; for somewhere in the world of 
unpublished crimes, Ben had a white father. He likewise 
had a peculiar record. Many a good deed had been placed 
to his credit in more than one white mother’s heart, for he 
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was fond of white children and of doing pleasant little kind- 
nesses for them. The police knew him, too. He had answered 
to more than one charge of stealing watermelons from truck 
wagons on the street, but the charges had never amounted to 
much. Either he had proved the theft a joke, or some white 
man, remembering some old kindness, had come to his relief 
and sent him home a happier but no whit wiser Ben. But he 
simply would not, or could not, stay at home. He was a born 
vagabond, and only some tremendous lesson would ever cure 
him. 

He had been hanging about the town nights, seldom going 
home to the cabin beyond the river. There had been several 
disastrous fires in the town lately, the first of which Ben had 
discovered, and had rung the court-house bell and given the 
alarm in time to save the bank and the best row of business 
houses on the public square. For this reason the citizens had 
made up a purse of forty dollars, and for a few weeks Ben 
lived like a lord. Then he went to bed hungry again. And 
then came another fire; and then came another alarm. But no 
purse followed this alarm; and when a week later the same 
thing happened again, Ben was quietly notified that a certain 
lamp-post in the court-house yard would be decorated with 
a suspected incendiary found out of his mother’s cabin on the 
occasion of another fire in the town. This had stung him to 
the quick. It was as natural for him to prowl at night as it 
was for the owl or the fox, and giving the alarm had been a 
real joy to him. He was not only saving white men’s prop- 
erty; he was able to boast of his deed among his friends. 

The winter had set in early, and bitter from the first. By 
December some of Ben’s comrades had gone to jail, some to 
the penitentiary, and one had been hung by a mob and the body 
burned, for the murder of a woman and her child. There was 
consternation among the negroes. Again Ben had been 
warned, and the threat even carried to his mother. She kept 
him in one night, and then he fled, disappeared. Nobody had 
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seen him for a week, and the distracted mother was wild with 
apprehension. 

“Whar yer reckon Ben’s at, Mammy?” She had asked that 
question many times. The old woman shook her head slowly: 

“He ain’t been home sence las’ Sadday,” the mother con- 
tinued. “He mended de mink trap, en set hit, en den got 
kotched in hit his own se’f. I wonder ef his laig’s got well yit. 
Dat uz a right smart bite he got. I put turkentime on hit, en 
some fat meat.” 

“Yis, en hes gwine come back for mo’ jest ez quick ez he 
needs some,” declared the old woman. “Now we-alls got ter 
stir ourse’ves en hope fur de bes’. Ter-morrer hit’s de New 
Year, en hit’s a bad sign ter begin hit with complainin’s,—a 
mighty bad sign. We-all just gwine do de bes’ we kin, en den 
trus’ de good Lawd fur de res’. Dat’s what my old Miss useter 
say, en hit’s a mighty good sayin’. Now git de skillet ready, 
honey, en gimme de baskit o’ peas. I kin shell dese dry peas 
with one han’, thank de Lawd. En you git de meat on en 
make de bread. Hit’s been a mighty hard year, I know,” 
continued the old woman. “Fus’ de rain in de young cotton in 
de spring; de drouf in de summer time; den de worm in de 
cotton-boll, en den de oberflow in de fall, fo’ hit could be picked. 
But nemmine. De han’ dat lifted dat stone bridge en fotched 
hit here ter stay de crumlin’ earth am sholy strong ‘nuf ter 
hol’ dat po’ misguided boy. Hit’s been a hard year, but dis de 
las’ ob hit. Let hit go. Dey say dey’s gwine hol’ a watch 
meet’n’ in town ter-night, en all de chu’ch bells gwine ring ez 
de New Year comes in. We-all kin hol’ one, too, en we kin 
hear de bells plain fum here. We kin pray en watch, en lis’n 
ter de joy bells, ennyhow, en hab our New Year’s des de same 
ez de res’.” 

The mother of the missing boy returned wearily to her posi- 
tion in the doorway. “I’se gwine watch fur Ben,” said she. 
“Dat’s de watch I’se gwine keep. Mammy, dey’s some’un call- 
in’ et de fo’d. My lan’! don’t dey know dar ain’ no fo’d lef’ 
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dar? Hit’s a man on a horse,—wait! yessum, hit’s a yeller boy, 
en he’s callin’—be still Mammy. Hit’s Rufe Jinkins, en he’s 
sayin’—I can’t mek out de words—hush! stop de cheer creak- 
in’, Mammy.” 

She put her hand to her ear, and stepped outside. Running 
along down to the bank of the river, she mounted the pile of 
drift and called a response to the hallo of the horseman on 
the other bank. Then she bent her head to catch his message. 
But two words of it reached her strained and anxious ears; 
but enough to send the blood leaping like fire through her 
brain : 


” 


“Ben——, lynch 
“Oh, my God!” 
It was her only outcry; her one sharp demand for help, for 
mercy, for strength; the summoning of the reserve force that 
slumbers in every human soul. And with it she had started 
down to the water to take the ford and to get to him, her 


perishing one, or die trying. 

The horseman on the other side recognized her peril and 
shouted “Wait! Don’t!” as he thrust his heels into the pony’s 
flanks and drove him down into the turbulent stream. The 
yellow face above the yellow flood caught the sun’s glow as 
the horse swam bravely through the foam and floating débris. 
She hailed him yet a long way off : 

“What dat you say, Rufe? Whar’s my Ben at?” 

The boy was gasping. Surely no mother need speed a 
message such as his. The horse had scrambled to a landing 
before the rider spoke. 

“De mob done after Ben, Aunt Mandy. Dar uz a white gal 
found wid her throat done cut, out at Square Hardy’s place. 
Hit uz his daughter, en she uz all by herse’f; en when dey-all 
come home dey foun’ her layin’ in de yard by de chicken coop, 
whar she been ter git de chickens up, en she uz daid. En de 
dog chased de man ez done hit, en bit him; dar uz blood on 
his mouf. En dey foun’ Ben hid out in de bush wid a piece 
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o’ ham en a tater en some col’ biscuits; en dey uz a bite on 
Ben’s laig. Ben, he say he been up ter de house, en dat he 
axed fur somethin’ ter eat, en dat Miss Ruth, she give him all 
dis, en he chop de wood fur her, en tied up her calf in de 
milkin’ pen, lak she ax him. En den she tell him ter git way 
off, ’ca’se de folks all gone en she want tu’n de dog loose. En 
he done hit. En he say dat ain’ none o’ his blood on de dog’s 
mouf, en dat de sore on his laig’s whar de mink trap slap him, 
en his Mammy’ll say so. He say he des hidin’ out ’ca’se he 
feared ter go home, dey talk so much "bout hangin’ uv him. 
But dey ain’ lis’nin’ ter none o’ dat. De mob gwine fotch him 
ter-night out ter Colonel Hardy’s place on de ribber, en hang 
him. He’s in de jail now, but de jailer see me en sont me ter 
tell you bout hit. He says he’ll do all he kin ter save Ben, 
but dat ain’ much. En he say I better keep my mouf shet, en 
not tell nobody but des you cat he sont me. I see Ben, too; 
en Ben say tell you-all he want yer ter know he ain’ hurt 
nobody, en dat Colonel Hardy hisse’f say so. En he say tell 
you dat you know he ain’ hurt po’ little Miss Ruth, dat he tote 
on his back many’s de time. Don’t, Aunt Mandy; don’t do 
dat way ; en don’t, don’t look dat way. What yer tryin’ ter say? 
Oh, my Lawd! she’s chokin’. De fiah? Dey say dey gwine 
put de blood houn’s on de track; dey done sont ter de prison 
fur ’em, en Ben say ef dey git here "fore de trail am col’ he 
don’t ax no better. Ma’m? De fiah? I bleeged ter tel yer 
de troof; yessum, dey gwine bu’n him. But he say he ain’t 
feared P 

“Heish! Oh, my God! de fiah! Mammy, oh, Mammy, 
dey gwine bu’n my po’ boy; dey gwine bu’n my chil’. Good- 
bye, Rufe. Good-bye, Mammy.” 

A voice, full of anxious affection came from the cabin: 

“Whar yer goin’, Mandy? Trus’ de Lawd; can’t yer hear, 
honey? Trus’ de Lawd.” 

“Yessum, I hear dat; but I gwine trus’ de white man dis 
time. Git me ober ter Marse Will Jordan’s, Rufe. He’s all 
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de he’p dar is fur Ben. Dey calls him de Marster o’ men. I 
gwine see what he am.” 

Rufe’s yellow face offered no ray of hope. 

“De bridges am ali down, Aunt Mandy; en de roads all 
under water, wais’ deep, en mo’.” 

“T ain’ pendin’ on no bridges,” said she. “But I gwine work 
for my chil’, not till de bridges go, but till de bref go. You 
go back ter jail en tell him so, Rufe. Tell his mammy’ll go 
thoo de water fur him, en de fiah. Good-bye, Mammy.” 

The old woman had hobbled to the door on a crutch; the 
anxious old face was bathed in tears. 

“Come back, honey; yer cain’t do nothin’.” 

She was moving on, not looking behind her once: 

“T cain’t come back, ennyhow,” she replied, “en I ain’ afeard 
o’ no water. Lemme ‘lone, Mammy. Hit’s de fiah, de fiah 
I’m feared on.” 

“Ef yer go yer git drownded, en den yo’ ole Mammy starve 
ter def.” 

She stopped, as though the words had dealt her a wound. 
Stopped, threw up her hands, hesitated, and went on: 

“Trus’ in de Lawd, Mammy; de road am hid, but de duty 
am plain. I mus’ go ter my chil’.” 

She struck off across the soggy, soft cotton field, taking the 
longer route that would lead her across the old battlefield, 
with the hope in her heart that the upper bridge near the 
Master’s house might be standing. For she could not swim, 
and her only hope lay in the chance of the bridge being un- 
harmed. Toilsomely but resolutely she dragged herself through 
the mud and water toward the wooded bend in the river. 

Gone! The bridge was but a gaping ruin, with heaps of 
stone and drifting timbers caught here and there among the 
trees and strong, rank undergrowth. 

She panted, ready to die, as the road brought her face to 
face with the wreck. Yet she plunged on, feeling the water 
at her Knees, biting like steel. 
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“Lawd, gimme strenk,” she prayed, “gimme de strenk ter 
git dar in time.” 

But even as she prayed, the ground beneath her feet seemed 
to give way, and she plunged into water that reached her waist. 
Reckless of danger, she moved on toward the deeper current, 
the real channel of the river. She had no hope of crossing, but 
she would not turn back; she would go on while life lasted. A 
step, and the froth broke against her throat and ran screaming 
out to gather itself for another attack. This time it lapped 
her lips, close shut and parched. She heard it in her ears, 
whispering strange terrors; the one fatal word that, of all 
words, could fire her dying strength: 

“L-y-n-c-h-h-h——” 

With a shriek she flung out her arms and leaped; out into 
the tossing swirl that took her off her feet, and bore her, 
fighting like a wild beast, down toward the drifted heaps of 
débris that had once proudly spanned the stream. Like a wild 


beast she fought, and the muddy flood, a wild beast too, fought 
as madly—fought and roared and hissed and laughed at touch 
of the poor brave body that it had well-nigh stripped, and 
which had dared its fury for sweet love’s sake; love and 
motherhood. 


“L-y-n-c-h-h-h——” 

The hissing flood passed over her with the dreaded taunt, 
and once more, with a death struggle, she leaped, and rose to 
clutch a drifting black beam against which the merciless flood 
had hurled her. 

“God!” That was all; and it meant all. He must have 
heard, for the slender brown fingers held ; held, and then slowly 
drew up the tawny body until at last the feet were planted on 
the heap of drift. 

Safe! Over, spent. But no time for tarrying here. She 
dragged herself through the low ground and doggedly set out 
for the great white house upon the hill. Drenched to the skin 
and chilled to the bone, but with heart and brain on fire, she 
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reached the great farm gate that shut off the house on the rear. 
It seemed like the gate to Paradise. A man of her own race 
met her there and held the gate ajar for her to enter. The 
old black face broke, like a golden vessel, into tears of sym- 
pathy. All the country-side knew her sorrow and her son’s 
shame. The old man led her to a side door, and said: 

“Go in dar, des lak yer is; en de Lawd go wid yer dis day.” 

She laid her small, dark hand upon the polished brass, turned 
the knob, and without knocking entered into the Master’s 
presence. 

What spirit of pain, what ghost of grief unbearable had es- 
caped the grave to find an abiding place in this slight, 
broken thing that motherhood had dignified and love had glori- 
fied? What chord of minor melody had escaped the harp of 
some poor, wandering spirit to make its dwelling in her voice 
as she stepped into that warm, well-furnished room and prof- 
fered her plea? 

“Marster! Marse Willium, I hey come——” The voice 
broke away in a wail, as the old man lifted his head from the 
heap of paper lying before him on the desk; a gray head, 
large; and a face with quiet kindly features. At sight of the 
woman and sound of the voice, he thrust the papers off and 
sat up, straight and attentive, in his deep leathern chair. 

“Why, Mandy, poor child; poor girl,” said he. “Oh, this is 
distressing. I have just heard it, Mandy, and I am sorry, sorry 
for you, my girl. Come up to the fire; you must be frozen.” 

Without stirring, she plunged into her mission: 

“Marse Will, I’s mos’ daid. I ain’ got no time ter tell yer 
*bout de trap bitin’ Ben on de laig, but he didn’t kill Miss 
Ruth. I kin prove hit. Yer mus’ go, Marster, quick, en sabe 
my chil’.” 

He did not stir, save to twirl his spectacles, which he had 
removed from his eyes when she entered the room. He was 
a cautious man, a leader of men; there were those who swore 
that he deserved the name he had won,—a “master of men.” 
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But he was a candidate now for the state senate. He particu- 
larly did not wish to jeopardize his popularity at that moment. 
Moreover—but that was enough. 

“I am powerless. I can do nothing to interfere with the law, 
Mandy,” he said; and the lie was as cold as the half-frozen 
creature hanging upon its utterance. 

“Dis ain’ no law, Marster. You git him de law, en dat’s all 
I ax. Marse Will, dey gwine bu’n my boy at eight o’clock 
dis night. Yer mus’ go, en yer mus’ go quick. Marster, fur 
de love ob God of 

“Come, come, don’t do that Mandy. Don’t kneel to me; 
you shall not. I'll do anything I can to help you and your old 
mother to live. But this is a fearful crime laid to Ben’s charge, 
and he must abide by his own acts. I can’t make one of a 
mob, Mandy.” 

She had no time to barter words with any man. She drew 
herself up and dealt him one stinging blow before leaving his 
presence. There was something awesome, sublime in her ap- 
pearance as, drenched, shivering, hopeless, and half-naked, the 
yellow breast and shoulder and the bare uplifted arm as shapely 
as a bronze statue, she hurled her anathema at him: 

“He drug yo’ younges’ boy out o’ Stone’s Ribber, five year 
ago come ter-morrer, en lak ter a-died fum de col’ en fever 
hit gib him. He sabed yer boy en fotched him ter his mammy. 
En his own mammy, dat’s me, Marster, nussed yo’ en yo’n 
thoo de yeller fever when nair white frien’ come a-nigh yer. 
En when two o’ de gals died, hit uz Ben made ’em de coffins 
out o’ pine boxes, en kivered ’em in en out wid white linen, 
en laid de little boxes in de grabes his own han’s done dig in 
de gyarden, at midnight, wid his mammy’s he’p. En onc'’t, 
when de robbers come en put a halter roun’ yo’ neck ter make 
yer tell whar yer money uz hid, en yer wouldn’t, t'war my 
Ben fit fur yo’ till he drapped in his tracks, but not till he druv 
de robbers off. De scar’s on his face dis minit. His neck’s 
got de halter roun’ hit ter-night, Marster, en fur all he done 
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fur you en yo’n, I ax yer ter hurry ter his he’p dis night. En 
ef in de presence 0’ God A’mighty en dem deeds o’ kin’ness 
yer kin say, ‘I won’t,’ den yer ain’ no man, aldo dey call yer 
de ‘marster o’ men.’ Yo’ ain’ nobody's marster; yo’s dest a 
dog. En may dis night ha’nt yer furebber en ebber; en may 
hit foller you en yo’n lak de curse o’ God A’mighty, till yer own 
grabe won’t hol’ yer; en all dat knew yer ull hate yer livin’, 
en hate yer daid. Dat’s all; you en yo’n; furebber en ebber.” 

Having hurled her curses upon his house, she turned to go, 
when he leaped to his feet. and called to her: 

“Come back!” he shouted. “Woman, come back, I say.” 

She gave him her defiance from the threshold to which she 
had retreated. Her voice was as cold as her own naked, frozen 
breast, and her eyes shone like fire: 

“I won’t come back. I hev said my say, en now hit lays 
twixt you en yo’ God.” 

Was it superstition, or was it the wrench to his slumbering 
conscience, waking to throbbing life the gratitude in his soul ? 
He reached for his boots with one hand, while the other grasped 
a dangling bell cord. 

“Silas,” as the old negro’s face appeared at the door, “har- 
ness the little brown mare to the light buggy and don’t lose a 
minute about it, you black rascal, you. And tell them to look 
after Mandy. She’s about frozen. Feed her, clothe her, and 
send her home. And do you get me to Hardy’s plantation 
by eight o’clock if the mare drops dead in her tracks, and you 
at the lines. Do you hear me, you staring fool, you?” 

“Marster, de bridge am down.” 

“Damn the bridge. .Go build one, make one, conjure one; 
but you get me there by eight if you value your black skin.” 

“All right, Marster.” 

The little brown mare took the muddy lane with all the 
strength of her Morgan ancestry, with old Silas slipping the 
reins coaxingly along her polished flanks and shapely 
shoulders. She would make it if beast could do the journey. 
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The Master spoke but once; he could trust both man and 
mare. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Roun’ by Randolph’s Mill.” 

It was three miles out of the way, but it was the one cross- 
ing left by the flood. The town clock struck seven as the 
driver turned the mare’s head to the south, into the road lead- 
ing to the Hardy plantation. It was half past when she took 
the bridge four miles beyond the town, and Silas rose in the 
seat to listen, the little mare going right on toward a dark 
lane leading off the white turnpike into a grove where a mass 
of surging human life was moving. A grim, dark, silent house 
stood in the center of the grove, and about it the great human 
mass was surging. The moon shone bright as day into the 
clearing where the mob was gathered, and in the very center 
of it a ghostly white horse stood waiting with something 
astride its back that looked like a block of stone, erect, straight, 
immovable, but which was a defiant human being, pinioned 
arm and leg, doomed for the torch when the mass being 
eagerly heapec up near by should be deemed sufficient. 

Silas dropped back to his seat. 

“Marster, he’s dar. I see——” 

“Hush! drive on. Go around to the rear and get me to the 
house door.” 

Once there, the Master leaped to the ground, the light buggy 
passed on into the shadow nearby, just as the house door 
opened and a man stepped out upon the veranda. The Master 
swung over the low railing and stood at his side as Colonel 
Hardy made his plea for law and order. 

“You cannot give me back my dead.” The Colonel’s voice, 
broken with tears, rose on the night. 

The mob answered as with one throat: 

“But we can roast her murderer, Colonel.” 

“You must not do that. I beg of you, let the law——” 
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“We're the law; and the nigger’s the nigger. Git out 
Colonel.” 

“No, get in,” cried a shrill voice, and the joke met the 
laugh it sought. Already they had lost sight of their supposed 
reason for being a mob. 

“T have known this boy all his life,” the Colonel went on 
with his plea. “He didn’t hurt my child, and he must not be 
punished. There are blood-hounds on the track of the mur- 
derer. You must wait at least-——” 

“We'll wait jes’ two minutes for you to let up and git in 
that door,” came the reply. 

“Else we'll put you there, Colonel. Take you in and put 
you to bed.” 

Something, a ball of mud, flew through the air, just miss- 
ing the man’s head, and clung with a soft thump to the wall 
behind him. And then a woman, pale and wild-eyed, rushed 
out of the door and dragged him in and shut the door fast 
behind him. 

Then the mob turned to its victim, a cowed, trembling, terri- 
fied thing, bound fast and bleeding with many wounds, crouch- 
ing like a dog. 

The old man who had come to save had cast a keen quick 
eye upon the throng while they were chaffing with the dead 
girl’s father. He had sized them well, recognized many of 
them, and profiting by the Colonel’s failure, took his cue. They 
had not noticed him until some one struck a match and stooped 
to touch it to the tinder, and he had spoken—spoken calmly, 
with that authoritative voice that had mastered men. Would 
it master beasts, he wondered. 

“Stop!” 

And then they saw him. 

“Oh, say now, Judge Jenkins, you come out o’ there. This 
ain’t none o’ your fight.” 

“Fighting cowards is always my work,” he replied, and 
plunged headlong into his errand. “Aren’t you ashamed of 
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yourself, Jed Thompson, murdering negros at your time of 
life? You didn’t used to be a sneak. And you, Jo Lower, 
you fool, to be running your own neck into a noose for a 
trifling nigger’s. And you, Tom Sykes, a pretty name to leave 
your children: ‘hung for burning a negro,’ and the negro that 
broke his collar bone once dragging on the bit of a horse that 
was running away with your own babies. Tell them so, when 
the hangman has his noose about your neck. And you, Jo 
Tyne and Sam Tompkins, Luke Myers, Ben Armstrong, oh, 
I know you all, you sneaking blackguards. Untie that boy, 
and get to your homes, if you value your worthless necks.” 

They stood as a man, spell-bound. He had rattled off their 
names like so many letters of the alphabet; and yet—well, the 
beast had tasted blood. 

“See here, Judge,” a man bloated and blear-eyed called from 
the crowd, “you ought not be here. We're your neighbors.” 

“You are not. I never neighbor with curs. Loose that 
boy.” 

The voice came back, hot with wrath. 

“Hi God, if you don’t get out o’ this, we'll shoot you down 
where you stand, jedge or no jedge.” 

The old Judge turned face front to meet the threat. 

“Shoot! you damned coward, but it won’t be my back, I can 
tell you. Shoot! but you can’t kill your crime and its punish- 
ment; for I know you by the dozens, and I'll scribble your 
names off and send them back to the grand jury if I have to 
do it in my grave, you dogs!” 

Across the brown cornfields, up from the woods beyond the 
meadow, a cry rose and fell upon the night;—a long, deep, 
billowy bay of blood-hounds hot on a clear, warm trail: A 
cry to curdle the blood and chill the marrow in the bone, and 
coming straight at them. The Judge drew in his breath like a 
race horse hard pressed on the home run. The mob stood 
fascinated, expectant, frightened, too. From the silent house 
behind them a woman’s wild cry rang out upon the night. 
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In the momentary confusion the Judge stooped and deftly 
cut the cords that bound the prisoner’s hands and feet. He 
had no time to untie the knot about his neck, and the rope 
hung dangling on his breast. 

“Quick, Ben! Hop into my buggy and get, and if you are 
guilty, go drown yourself in Stone River, before those dogs 
can overtake you, boy.” 

But Ben never stirred, save to stand upright, straight in the 
path of the braying hounds. They came at him like a tornado; 
at him, over him, like so much rubbish, and passed on, leaving 
the rubbish behind them. 

Saved! 

In the cabin on Stone River the night wore on to its noon. 
No word was spoken. Prayers were done with; hope was 
dead, like the year that was passing. Suddenly upon the still- 
ness came the quick, sharp clang of a bell. Another, and 
another, until the world seemed full of new-born music. The 
New Year was born. The younger woman lifted her head. 

“What’s dat ?” 

“Dat’s de New Year bells, honey.” 

“Dat ain’ no bell.” She was scrambling to her feet, where 
she had been crouching upon the floor. “Dat ain’ no bell, I 
tell yer. You, Ben? Chunk up de blaze, Mammy.” 

The thud of a broad flat foot, bare and heavy, had caught 
her ear. None but a mother could have heard it as Ben 
crossed the little shed floor outside; a foot she had taught its 
first faltering steps. She would have heard it to-night above 
all the bells of Heaven. As she scrambled to her feet, the 
door opened; and drenched, bloody, weary unto death, with 
a coarse grass rope knotted about his neck, the frayed ends 
dangling upon his bare black breast, his hand extended like 
a pleading child, he tottered to her. 

“Mammy, take hit off,” he said; and with his shaking fingers 
pointed to the rope he had so narrowly escaped, he sank ex- 
hausted to the floor. 
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The New Year’s watch was over. With the daylight, rest 
and food, Ben found the strength to tell the story of his escape. 
The hounds had passed right over him, hot upon their trail, 
where a man—a tramp—was hiding fast asleep down by the 
river. He had awakened to make a wild dash for a canoe 
hidden there among the reeds ; but the dogs had been too quick 
for him. Before the pursuers overtook them, the man was 
dead. 

“Eh—heh! Den I reckon dey-all feels deir meanness,” said 
the mother, looking up from a tray of batter she was beating 
for his breakfast. 


“Dat dey didn’,” said Ben. “Marse Will, he say, ‘Git inter 
dat buggy, Ben, en tell Si ter take yer out o’ here fas’ as de 
mar’s laigs kin trabul. Dis crowd’s done tas’ blood,’ sez he, 
‘en hit boun’ ter hab somefin ter eat.’ En ez I clom up he sez, 
sez he: “Take dat piece o’ rope wid yer, Ben, en keep hit; en 
when yer tempted ter shirk yer work, en play de fool gin’lly, 


des look at dat piece o’ hemp, en say ter yo’se’f, “de fool-killer 
ain’ daid yit.” En now,’ sez he, ‘damn yer, go home ter yer 
mammy, en tell her I hopes de curse done lifted.’ I wonder 
what Marse Will meant by dat?” 

“Eh—heh!” she replied. “Nemmine; I knows. Hit’s all 
right now.” 





THE RESURRECTION OF THE TOILER. 


(WRITTEN AFTER READING “THE MAN WITH THE HOE” BY 
EDWIN MARKHAM. ) 


Behold upon yon hillock’s rounded crest, 

In silhouette against the garish sky, 

The weary ploughman’s bent and blacken’d frame, 
Whose ox-like, dull and vacant gaze reveals 

His sullen spirit’s sinister response 

To time’s oppression and earth’s agéd curse. 


His blood have despots drank in golden cups, 

And worn, congeal’d in dazzling pendants, round 
Their amorous throats and passion-poison’d breasts, 
Whilst trampling, neath their jewell’d feet, his frame, 
Earth-bound and crawling like a cringing cur, 
Through age-inherited and ingrain’d fear. 


His sphinx-like gaze is answerless as fate 

In yon Egyptian eyes, sand-swept and grim. 
Unconscious giant, knowing not, one blow 

Of his stout arm would quake the world, he squirms,— 
This Titan-slave of fear, whose doom is writ 

In annals, crimson with his lavish blood. 


Why is the soil encumber’d with his weight, 
The stolid pulses of whose heart are dead? 
What quench’d the light of life in his dim eyes, 
Till now, like Caliban to Hercules, 

He grovels, lost to his own god-like self— 
Earth’s blind creator of her godless wealth! 


bal 
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Who doom’d him to unending toil; to build, 

Like ants upon the desert sands, rare homes 

For art and civic pride, and gilded marts 

Of gold-encoffer’d commerce, whilst a-fear’d 

He trembl’d at the word of masters, who 

Have robb’d him of the wealth his skill hath wrought? 


What made him coward, who is wont, at call 

Of country’s need, when honor speaks, and floats 
The tatter’d flag above his head, red-drench’d 

With brother’s blood, to front the murderous mouths 
Of belching guns, and bare his naked breast 

To slashing swords and Death’s red-finger’d grasp? 


What taught him how to cringe—this king of earth— 
As if some wriggling beggar at a feast 

Of Barmecide’s, and weeping for a crust 

Of bread, the pamper’d thief hath robb’d him of; 
Whilst he—creator—owner—master—slave— 
Anhungered—dies—all ignorant of his right? 


Age-customs, Ossa pil’d on Pelion high, 
’Gainst which the voice of Love long cried— 
Have press’d upon the bleeding brow of man 
This crown of curses, since from Eden’s hope 
He fied, and learn’d that Pelf and Penury, 
Like rampant lions, guard the gates of life. 


Some day shall not those ashen eyes again 

Be lit with hgpe’s enkindling fire; shall not, 

Once more, that bruis’d and batter’d breast swell large 
With freedom’s breath, and from yon blazon’d height 
Discern the flaming feet of One, who comes 

To cure mankind’s “immedicable woes?” 
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Shall he forever be a sodden beast— 

A burden bearer, yok’d to irksome toil, 

Whence profit, ease, nor comfort come withal ; 
Shall not the lamp again be lit within 

That darken’d brain to guide mankind, till earth 
Become the Paradise of human dreams? 


Shall he, like Vulcan sleeping at his forge, 
Or Mercury enchain’d beneath an Alp, 
Despair of those far reaches of the race 
That search’d beyond the pillars of the day, 
And strode the current of the surging stars, 
To learn the secrets of Eternity? 


Nay, now he smells the piney breath of morn; 
He asks no favors; hurls no curses back 
On brutes, whose iron heels have scarr’d his throat. 


The majesty and glory of a god 
Possess him; in his hand the scepter grasps, 
That sways authority o’er earth and time! 


Once more the music of the stars is his, 
The sombre solace of the waves, the rhythm 
Of the winds, the rapture and the pain 
Of passion, the intoxicants of hope, 

The fathomless infinities of love. 

To ages yet unborn he sings—“I COME!” 


Henry FRANK. 
New York, N. Y. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. FLower. 





THE DAY-STAR OF PEACE IN THE NIGHT- 
TIME OF WAR. 


Amid world-wide military activity and imperialistic aggres- 
sion; amid wars and rumors of wars, such as have marked 
the past six years, it would seem to the casual observer that 
we were little nearer the realization of Isaiah’s sublime vision 
than was humanity when it was uttered. 

And yet, as a matter of fact, the past decade has witnessed 
more substantial and practical strides toward the establishment 
of world-wide permanent peace than has been made in any 
previous period of our history. Not that this “war against 
war,” that has culminated in the Hague tribunal and so many 
treaties and other results that make for peace, is the fruit of 
the materialistic reaction in which we find ourselves to-day; 
for it is rather the expression of the real progress of civilization 
made upon the conscience of the world during that most splen- 
did idealistic epoch which described its circle during the 
meridian period of the nineteenth century. 

Civilization has its moments of exaltation and of depres- 
sion; of idealism and moral advance, and of materialistic 
stagnation or of reactionary movement. We to-day are in the 
midst of one of these eras of positivism, but the Godward im- 
pulses that permeated the democratic idealistic era still form 
a mighty undercurrent that is making for the return of 
idealism. 

The upward sweep of a civilization is not unlike the rising 
of the incoming tide. It advances and recedes, but each ad- 
vance carries humanity to a higher altitude than it had reached 
before. 

The democratic revolution gave to humanity a period of 
practical idealism in which the concepts of Justice, Freedom 
and Fraternity—the ideal of the Golden Rule, assumed larger 
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and clearer proportions in the world of thinkers, and exerted 
a more compelling influence over the imagination of the multi- 
tude than at any previous period in the history of the rise of 
man. 

But it was succeeded by an era of constantly increasing posi- 
tivism. The reactionary and materialistic currents that set in 
were singularly enough temporarily stimulated and reinforced 
by the wonderful discoveries in the world of physical science. 
The evolutionary theory shattered and destroyed age-long re- 
ligious beliefs. It overthrew dogmas that had been unques- 
tioned for centuries; while the important fact that it was pre- 
paring the way for a broader, juster and more rational con- 
ception of Divinity and the fundamental spiritual verities was 
hidden from the general view, and the immediate effect upon 
the popular imagination was such as to produce widespread 
skepticism or agnosticism. 

Rapidly but subtly, materialism increased throughout Christ- 
endom. Not that it was so remarkably apparent on the surface ; 
not that men admitted it, even to themselves; but it neverthe- 
less struck the brain and heart, and in a large way paralyzed 
life’s activities on the higher plane. For millions of people who 
had never been accustomed to think for themselves, and who 
had unquestioningly accepted theological dogmas that might 
well have taxed the credulity of a child, the new revelations in 
God’s volume of Nature seemed to sweep away the very foun- 
dations of morality and spirituality. They had neither the 
courage nor the disposition to investigate the new revelations 
which had wrought such a wreck in the childhood beliefs they 
had been taught to revere, else they would have beheld the 
grander, statelier and higher concept of Nature, Deity and 
Man replacing the old. 

Now in this time of unparalleled activity in physical science, 
and of revolution in religious theories—this hey-day of posi- 
tiveness—manufacture, invention and discovery lent new wings 
to commercial life. The acquisitions of great fortunes were 
rendered possible as never before; and these various changes 
and innovations, many of them very complex in nature, served 
to foster egotism, which rapidly and arrogantly asserted its 
claims and steadily gained the attention and held the imagina- 
tion of a large proportion of the more aggressive and powerful 
spirits throughout civilization. 
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In the preceding age philosophical idealism had led men 
and nations up the heights of practical altruism, from which 
vantage ground was visible the Promised Land of Freedom. 
She had spelled large and broad the word Democracy. She 
had sung the anthem of Justice and Fraternity. But now the 
greed for gain, the lust for personal power, and the pretentions 
of privilege drowned the evangel of peace and progress with 
loud and strident calls to arms. Cut-throat competition and the 
struggle of great commercial interests to absorb their weaker 
adversaries produced a passion for the possession of other 
lands through forcible aggression. The war spirit became 
dominant, and men of thought and conscience stood aghast 
at the spectacle of nations which had yesterday shouted Ho- 
sanna to the Prince of Peace! now clamoring for war. They 
did not realize that their countrymen had been drifting into an 
era of positivism, of materialism and egoistic supremacy, and 
that the multitudes were merely responding to the dominant 
note of the hour. And yet how much the larger idealism of 
the earlier period had taken hold upon the better natures 
throughout civilization was visible in the extraordinary strides 
taken for the practical establishment of international peace 
which paralleled this era of war. 

Indeed, in view of the facts which have recently taken place 
we believe it is safe to predict that the present epoch of strife 
is one of the last, if not the last war era that civilization will 
tolerate. 

From the morning days of authentic history, the prophets 
and idealists have beheld visions of peace and brotherhood ; 
but the nations of earth—and in this the Christian world has 
been no exception—have until recently persisted in regarding 
all such visions as iridescent and impossible dreams. It re- 
mained for the nineteenth century and the opening years of 
the twentieth to establish the practicability of preserving in- 
ternational peace through tribunals, treaties and the persistent 
edueation of the conscience of the people. 

Victor Hugo, writing from his isle of exile, beheld the vis- 
ion of the coming day, and with the prescience of a seer de- 
clared as an accomplished fact that which he beheld as soon 
to be manifest. Thus he wrote: 

“Tt is now certain that what has hitherto been the light of 
the human race begins to pale its ineffectual fire, and that the 
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ancient beacons are flickering out. From the beginning of 
human tradition men of force alone have glittered in the em- 
pyrean of history; theirs was the sole supremacy. Under the 
various names of king, emperor, chief, captain, prince,—epi- 
tomized in the word ‘Hero,’—this apocalyptic group shone 
resplendent. Terror raised acclamations to salute them, drip- 
ping with the blood of victories. They were followed by a 
train of tumultuous flame; their dishevelled light gleamed 
portentious upon the children of men. If they lit the sky, it 
was with flames. Their light suggested the face of Cain. 
Such is the tragic glare that fills the past; to-day it is rapidly 
waning. There is a decline in war, decline in despotism, de- 
cline in theocracy, decline in slavery, decline in the scaffold. 
The cannon’s prey has begun to think, and thinking twice los- 
es its admiration for being made a target. 

“Tt is time to change all this. It is time that the men of ac- 
tion should step back, and that the men of thought should 
take the lead. The summit is the head. Where thought is, 
there power exists. 

“The diminution of the men of war, of violence, of prey, 
the indefinite and superb expansion of the men of thought and 
of peace; the entrance of the real giants upon the scene of ac- 
tion,—this is one of the greatest facts of our era. There is 
no more sublime spectacle—mankind’s deliverance from above, 
the potentates put to flight by the dreamers, the prophets crush- 
ing the hero, the sweeping away_of viclence by Mout Lift 
up your eyes, the supreme drama is enacting. é Tégions of 
light are in full pursuit of the hordes of flame. The masters 
are going out, and the liberators are coming in.” 

“Tt was from one of the Pisgahs of prophecy that the great 
Frenchman beheld this incoming age of peace, rendered pos- 
sible by the advent of democracy, by the diffusion of knowl- 
edge through popular education, and by the presence and ac- 
tivity of those apostles of God and humanity who dare to per- 
sistently appeal to the Higher Law, to educate, agitate and 
organize. 

And this “war against war” is the battle of the dawn against 
the darkness. It is instinct with spiritual virility, and in a 
universe where the moral order obtains it must of necessity 
ultimately triumph. 
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A CORRUPT PARTY CANNOT REFORM A GOV- 
ERNMENT IT HAS CORRUPTED. 


It is a truism that any party long in power becomes corrupt, 
and this corruption is especially rapid in progress and brazen 
in character when the party in power is the creature of privi- 
lege and feels that it has behind it vast funds from corpora- 
tions dependent upon it for the power to extort unjust exac- 
tions from the people. These facts have been very impres- 
sively emphasized of late, despite the desperate effort of the 
Republican machine to stifte-the-oderof corruption that is es- 
caping from almost every department of government; despite 
the convenient delays on the part of the responsible government 
officials in their investigations, by which leading Republicans 
high up in the councils of the party were able to escape the 
penitentiary through the expiration of the legal time limit; de- 
spite the recent success of a republican United States Senator in 
his efforts to escape from criminal prosecution on the charge of 
bribery by a technicality based on the claim that because the 
prisoner had not taken the oath of office when the crimes were 
alleged to have been perpetrated, he could not be prosecuted, 
even though the offences were committed after his election to 
the office; and despite the frantic efforts to turn the attention 
of the people from the glove scandal, in which one of the most 
intimate personal friends and advisers of the President was 
implicated, and the scandals in the Land Office and Treasury 
Department. The party of the trusts and of privilege is so 
thoroughly corrupt and so hopelessly pledged to corporate in- 
terests that it is idle to hope for any better conditions so long 
as those most interested in hiding the general corruption are 
retained in office, where they are enabled to screen the guilty 
and prevent anything like thorough investigations of the cor- 
ruption rampant throughout the nation. Even the Republican 
New York Sun is moved to utter the following solemn edi- 
torial warning to its own party, which appeared in the issue 
of January 10: 

A Republican Senator in Nebraska escapes conviction for bribery on 
a time allowance. Republican Senators in Washington resist an in- 
vestigation by Congress of the frauds and irregularities in the Post 
Office Department. 

Is there a paralysis of Republican common sense? 

The old cry of “Turn the rascals out!’ seems to have some chance 
of being heard once more. 
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FREE NOT BOUND. By Katrina Trask. Cloth. Pp. 268. 
Price $1.10 net. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


I. 


A work of fiction that is destined to inspire and ennoble the 
reader and live in the realm of the imagination, a perennial 
spring sustaining life on its higher plane of expression, must 
be far more than a technically perfect creation. Nor is it 
enough that it be absorbingly interesting; that its portrayals 
are vivid and in a limited sense true to life. It may be all these 
and yet lack that spiritual virility that speaks to the higher self 
and subtly exalts life by ministering to the cravings of the 
higher nature. 

To-day we have a constantly increasing out-flow of works 
of fiction, scintillating with beautiful nothings. Some are 
thoroughly artificial The majority are reactionary, often 
riveting the mental vision on a bloody and cruel past, which, 
however, is so treated that all the witching charm of romance is 
employed to make inviting periods in which despotism, class 
rule, war, ignorance and superstition were rife. Much 
of the present reactionary and imperialistic temper of our times 
is unquestionably due to the popularity of these novels, which 
are false at once to the fundamental verities of ethics, history 
and life. Other popular novels are concerned with the butter- 
fly existence of to-day. Some are morbid; many are ma- 
terialistic, and not a few lead the reader into the under-world 
of sensuous life, unattended by a moral uplift. All these 
works fall short of fulfilling the higher functions of romance. 
No novel is full-orbed or distinctly great that does not minister 
to the cravings of the soul while satisfying the artistic taste and 
intellectual faculties. 


*Books intended for review in THe ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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II. 


Among the recent novels which meet the exacting require- 
ments of our new age is a simple romance of New England life, 
entitled “Free not Bound.” It is from the gifted pen of 
Katrina Trask, a lady of culture and wealth, who recognizes 
the fact that life is something august and sublime; that, in 
a word, to use the expressive phrase of Mazzini, “Life is a 
mission.” And the recognition of this fact is seen in her fine 
work, at once artistic and instinct with high purpose. 

This novel is above all else a story of love—the love of a 
high-minded English girl, the wife of an austere and sturdy 
New England Puritan—big-souled, potentially great, but 
bound by the limitations of a narrow religious outlook. It is 
a story of pure love which conquers all—love which dignifies, 
glorifies and ennobles life; which is at once the true philoso- 
pher’s stone, transmuting the base material of egoism into 
the pure gold of altruism; love that is the heart of true re- 
ligion and the key to unalloyed happiness. In explaining that 
the romance is the story of Elizabeth Dearford’s love, and that 
“it is not the story of her times, her heresy or her trial,” the 
author observes: 

“Times, events, are merest incidents. Love has no chron- 
ology, is not confined to localities. New England, old Eng- 
land, Rome and Greece, Yesterday and To-day, are but the set- 
ting for the drama of the soul. Nor is love dependent upon 
events. Events are but asides in that great drama.” 

In these words we find the keynote of the romance. It is the 
great love-drama of a high-minded wife who is tested and 
tried as are few women; who passes through the fiery furnace ; 
and from one great test is swiftly called to meet another, 
and then still another; and finally—but let us not anticipate. 


ITI. 


As a story the romance is simple rather than complex. It 
is realistic in the sense that it is true to the life and times it 
portrays; yet it is nobly idealistic in that it is pitched upon a 
high ethical key. The springs of its life flow from the eternal 
moral verities. Love, Truth and Duty—these are the main- 
springs of action. Though vibrant with moral truth and 
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purposeful in character it is in no sense pedantic, and 
the interest is so well sustained throughout that at no 
time—not even when the heroine is bravely and with sweet 
reasonableness defending herself against the charge of heresy 
—does the moralist or teacher overshadow the novelist. 
From first to last it is a deeply interesting story in which 
the heroine, being overmastered by that love that maketh 
free, reflects in thought, word and life the larger, truer 
concept of being which has been the luminous ideal—the 
pillar of fire—before the noblest men and women of all 
ages. Elizabeth Dearing’s love for her husband is the love 
of a great nature that in giving itself gave what only a large 
and fine soul could give—the wealth of deathless affection, 
and, indeed, all—all save the right of freedom for her con- 
victions ; the right to be loyal to the larger truth. It is chiefly 
through this love and loyalty that the husband is at last freed 
from the thralldom of a narrow, harsh and soul-dwarfing faith 
born of the medieval concept of religion. 

Ethically considered, this work shows special merit in that 
the author evinces a clear conception of the fundamental 


spiritual verities. She discriminates intelligently between the 
wheat and the chaff in religion, in national ideals, and in in- 
dividual life. The book rings true and faces the morning, 
and thus possesses points of excellence that are as rare in pres- 
ent-day fiction as they are inspiring. 


IV. 


This story of a soul’s travail and victory, this drama of life 
and love, opens in a small New England town. The heroine, 
Elizabeth Dearford, a daughter of Sir George Harcott, had 
recently wedded David Dearford, a New England Puritan, a 
Harvard graduate and a man of property, who had fared forth 
to the old country, where he had won his bride. Only a deep, 
compelling love and the consciousness that her strong affection 
was returned could have induced the cultured girl to leave a 
home of luxury, comfort and refinement for the hardships of 
the rugged New World. The husband’s affection, though 
deep, was bound by narrow, New England Puritanism—harsh, 
gloomy, austere and essentially abnormal because based on 
false conceptions of religion, Deity and life. He was dominated 
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by the old New England conscience which concerned itself so 
largely with the letter of the law, and which regarded duty as 
not only something never to be evaded, but as being at all times 
at variance with delight. 

The early chapters in the story concern the estrangement of 
the young husband and wife on account of his relious aus- 
terity. The meddling of the congregation of the saints results 
in Elizabeth’s being charged with heresy and excommunicated. 
Both husband and wife suffer as only two high-minded, 
conscientious souls, who have loved and joyed in life together, 
can suffer when different concepts of right and duty come be- 
tween them—when the law of Moses clashes with the law of 
love. In the midst of their night-time of suffering, the husband 
is summoned to the battlefield to war against the English. The 
withholding of the two first letters, one written by the husband 
and one by the wife, and a series of misunderstandings, render 
the separation of the lovers far more bitter than it otherwise 
would have been. At last the wife sets out in quest of her 
husband; and the last half of the story deals with her ad- 
ventures, many of which are intensely interesting and highly 
dramatic, especially the terrifying experience in a lonely 
country house in the night time; her capture by the British 
and forcible detention, accompanied by the insulting conduct 
of an English officer; the timely arrival of General Burgoyne 
and her release; the arrival in the American camp, only to 
find that her husband, having been desperately wounded, has 
been sent home. The story ends with the reconciliation of the 
lovers. 

The romance is worthy of a place in every library. It will 
hold the reader’s interest from cover to cover, and all the while 
it will be subtly raising the ideals of life, broadening the intel- 
lectual vision and riveting the imagination on those funda- 
mentals which make life richly worth the living and which 
make for social righteousness and permanent national great- 
ness. 


THE LAW OF LIFE. By Anna McClure Sholl. Cloth. Pp. 
572. Price $1.50. New York, D. Appleton Company. 


This novel unquestionably gives us the best picture of pres- 
ent-day university life in the republic that has enriched 
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American literature. Every phase of existence that marks the 
life of this miniature world is here luminously portrayed by 
one who is a master in picturing both the superficial phenom- 
ena of life and its deeper motives and wellsprings. But ad- 
mirable as is this unequalled portrayal of college life, it is inci- 
dental to the story, which chiefly concerns one Barbara Dale, 
afterwards the wife of Prof. Penfold, and Richard Warren, 
Dr. Penfold’s associate instructor in mathematics and editor 
of the university magazine, “College and State.” It is an 
essentially gloomy book, dealing as it does with one of the 
supreme tragedies of life, in which we find the beautiful and 
unawakened heroine, richly endowed with wonderful intellec- 
tual powers that are only surpassed by the strength and depth 
of her emotional nature, beguiled, through her sympathy for 
the lonely condition of her guardian, into marrying him, in 
spite of the fact that he is in every way unsuited to her. Bar- 
bara had been left an orphan and had been tenderly reared 
by a devoted uncle, a great scholar and author, but a recluse 
who dwelt with his books and his niece in a small New Eng- 
land village. The child grew to early womanhood a stranger 
to the world, but familiar with book lore. Her uncle and 
the great writers of the ages were her principal companions. 
She became at an early age a fine Greek scholar and was 
broadly cultured in book learning, but was little more than an 
infant in her knowledge of the real perils and promise of life 
and the ways of the world. At length her uncle died and con- 
fided her to the guardianship of Professor Penfold, an old 
class-mate, now a professor in mathematics at Hollworth Uni- 
versity. Penfold’s life is absorbed in his favorite study of 
mathematics. What time is not given to his classes and to writ- 
ing books, is spent in calculating. But owing to a slippery 
walk he breaks his wrist and is laid up. Barbara becomes 
his amanuensis and his nurse. In these capacities she is very 
useful and companionable to the Professor during his hours 
of enforced absence from his real mistress—mathematics; 
and he conceives the idea that it would be well for him to 
marry his ward. He would be able to give her a good home 
and an excellent position in the university social circles, while 
she would be able to relieve a certain sense of loneliness which 
he experiences at rare intervals, and would also be useful in 
the house and companionable at the table. He proposes to her. 


mm, 
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The poor girl is taken by surprise. She does not love al- 
though she admires and respects him. But the vivid picture of 
a lonely life which he draws and his insistent pieading end in 
her accepting him. She makes the fatal mistake that thou- 
sands of young women and men are yearly making: She 
marries a man entirely unsuited to her nature and one who is 
already wedded to his profession to such a degree that did 
he better understand her nature than he does, he would still 
be entirely unable to give her enough of his life to measurably 
answer the cravings of her nature. 

On the other hand, in Richard Warren there is the ideal 
man who could and would have made Barbara’s life supremely 
happy, while she would have complemented and rounded out 
his potentially great existence so that he might, and in all 
probability would have risen to noble heights which he would 
never reach without the stimulus of such a life companionship. 

All these things are discovered when it is too late. The 
ending of the story reveals the departure of Richard Warren 
from Hallworth. Barbara is left alone with her companion- 
less husband whom she does not love and whom she could 
not bear to separate from, because of the pain that such separa- 
tion would entail to him. 

This fatal marriage—fatal to the happiness of two high- 
minded and noble young persons, is the supreme tragedy with 
which the book deals, and it is by no means the only sombre 
feature of the story. Indeed, mismating and death work sad 
havoc in Miss Scholl’s volume, so that the general influence 
of this distinctly powerful story is decidedly depressing. 


RED-HEAD. By John Uri Lloyd. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 
208. Price $1.60 net. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


In “Red-Head” Professor John Uri Lloyd has given us a 
powerful dramatic romance possessing strong points of excel- 
lence quite apart from its merit as a work of the imagination. 
In this novel we believe we have the first attempt by a promi- 
nent writer to give a vivid and faithful picture of one of the 
strangest and most inexplicable phenomena in the life of cer- 
tain mountain regions in districts which are happily chiefly 
restricted to eastern Kentucky and Western Virginia—the 
hereditary feud that makes all members of certain families 
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and all who marry into them the sworn and deadly enemies of 
certain other family or families. The members of each 
party shoot to kill whenever they see a person of either sex be- 
longing to the other faction. 

In “Red-Head” we have a most striking and vivid picture 
of this melancholy and tragic phase of lawless and savage life, 
drawn with the fidelity of a careful writer who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the facts involved. The story itself has a 
special value for the historian and all who would be acquainted 
with the various phases in the life of our people as civilization 
toilsomely moves toward the light. 

There is, however, another excellence possessed by this novel, 
of greater value than its historic interest, and that is the striking 
and impressive manner in which Professor Lloyd empha- 
sizes the empirical character of medical expert testimony when 
physicians and chemists in poison cases assume to be dogmatic, 
especially when the toxic drugs belong to the vegetable king- 
dom. The dogmatic assertions of many of these professional 
gentlemen, who are regarded by the jurors as veritable 
apostles of science, have undoubtedly been the determining 
factor in the conviction of many accused of murder. The 
chemist is liable to regard the authorities in toxicology as in- 
fallible, and when he finds certain results following certain tests, 
assumes that the results must have followed from the pres- 
ence of certain poisons, when as a matter of fact other com- 
binations may be wholly responsible for the results following 
the chemical tests. The fact that the author of this work is one 
of the greatest living chemists has enabled him to make the 
demonstration of the fallibility of expert testimony relating to 
vegetable poisons strikingly impressive. 

The story concerns a little red-headed boy, the sole sur- 
vivor of a numerous family. All his relatives have fallen at 
the hands of another family, which incidentally had been deci- 
mated by the red-headed faction until but one remained. The 
little boy who occupies the leading place in Professor Lloyd’s 
story, not being large enough to wield a Springfield rifle, leaves 
the mountain country and flees to an uncle in Stringtown-on- 
the-Pike, where he grows to youth and falls in love with a 
little girl who is also the object of the affection of another boy, 
who later becomes the chemist whose testimony convicts Red- 
Head in the thrillingly dramatic trial scene with which the 
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novel closes. Around these characters is woven the romance. 

The volume is gotten up in a sumptuous manner, richly il- 
lustrated with full-page half-tone pictures, while the pages 
carry highly ornamental borders depicting striking scenes in the 
story. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF JEFFERSON. By Thomas E. 
Watson. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 534. Price $2.50 net. 
New York, D. Appleton Company. 


At last we have a fair, authoritative and just life of 
America’s greatest apostle of Democracy, and with it we have 
also the first historical presentation of the north and south dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War in which the relative services of 
the south have been justly presented. All, or almost all, of 
the more ambitious works hitherto published dealing with 
Revolutionary times and characters, have been conspicuously 
lacking in historical proportions. The authors have for the 
most part been northern writers whose home environment, 
prejudice and education all naturally led them to magnify the 
importance of events and personalities of their section. The 
earlier writers lived at a time when the details of events that 
happened at a distance were little known or but partially re- 
ported. Hence it was quite natural that they should place 
undue or exaggerated emphasis on the local or home happen- 
ings when they came to survey a field in which the known and 
the little-known entered into the general narrative ; while later 
writers, especially the more superficial biographers, have drawn 
unquestioningly from these older volumes without exercising 
much if any of the modern spirit of scientific and critical re- 
search. For this reason the great influence exerted by the 
southern states in the early days of our national struggle and 
the splendid services of her most illustrious sons, excepting 
the few who were conspicuous Federalists, have signally failed 
to receive the fair and just treatment merited. Hence Mr. 
Watson’s glowing yet eminently judicial and authentic por- 
trayal of the glorious deeds of daring, wisdom and self-sacri- 
fice that marked the southern colonies during the struggle for 
independence, and the extremely interesting pages in which he 
presents the claim of Virginia to be considered the mother 
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of the democratic spirit in America, form a distinctly valuable 
addition to our national history. 

No life of Jefferson has appeared that bears such unmis- 
takable evidence of exhaustive research, of careful and candid 
weighing of claims and facts, and of comprehensive grasp of 
the subject in hand as does this latest and incomparably best 
biography of the great statesman. It is, moreover, the most 
brilliant, interesting and picturesque life of Jefferson that has 
appeared. Here one searches in vain for a single prosy page 
or the dry handling of any series of facts which under the 
pen of the ordinary biographer would prove dull and unat- 
tractive. Mr. Watson is nothing if not breezy and uncon- 
ventional. At times his phrasing is more forcible than smooth 
or elegant; yet it is never dull, and the picturesque treatment 
and highly dramatic characterizations are never allowed to in- 
terfere with the crowning excellence of a biography,—the strict 
adherence to facts. 

If the author had done nothing more than point out the 
amazing blunders, mistakes, misrepresentations and inaccura- 
cies that abound in the pages of that astounding biography 
by Mr. Curtis, entitled “The True Thomas Jefferson,” he would 
have performed a great service to democracy and to biographi- 
cal literature. But Mr. Curtis is by no means the only writer 
whose loose statements and misrepresentations of facts are 
pointed out with convincing clearness. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Professor Channing, of Harvard, and 
President Woodrow Wilson, are among the chief offenders 
whose inaccuracies, loose statements and inability to see ex- 
cellence beyond narrow bounds and whose pitiful prejudice 
have vitiated their work so as to render it often very unre- 
liable, as will be fully appreciated by the readers of Mr. Wat- 
son, who, while pointing out some of the more glaring mis- 
representations and omissions on the part of these northern 
writers, sets a fine example of intellectual hospitality and broad, 
statesmanlike range of vision in his remarkable volume. The 
student of history wants facts rather than theories or super- 
ficial opinions based on partisan prejudice. 

But above the interest and value of the work as a just 
and fair life of Jefferson; above the interest that attaches to 
the glowing descriptions of great scenes, battles and episodes 
of the Revolution ; above the brilliant pen pictures of men and 
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measures, by which he invests history with the witching charm 
of romance, rise the interest and value of Mr. Watson’s un- 
equalled summary of great fundamental factors involved in 
the titanic battle of the forces of privilege, class rulership, re- 
action and imperialism, of which Hamilton was the earliest 
distinguished representative, and the forces of democracy that 
marched under the banner of Freedom and Justice and which 
insisted upon “equality of opportunities for all and special 
privileges for none.” Hamilton epitomized the spirit of his 
class when he characterized the people as “a great beast,” 
while Jefferson believed with all his heart in the people, and 
insisted on being not only governed by them, but in letting 
them be the arbiters of all questions in every way possible. Had 
he lived in our time he would have been foremost in his 
championship of the initiative and referendum as effective and 
practical measures for enabling the people to rule in fact as 
well as theory, and as being the surest measures for peacefully 
destroying the baleful power of class domination, of bribery, 
corruption and the ruthless rule of an irresponsible plutocracy. 
The relative attitude of the friends of freedom and the foes 
of class rule, on the one hand, and of the champions of privilege 
on the other, as exhibited a century ago, has never been better 
presented than in this volume. And inasmuch as the battle 
in Jefferson’s day was fundamentally the same as is the strug- 
gle that confronts us of the present and upon the issue of which 
the life of republican institutions depends, this work must 
prove indispensable to all true friends of democracy. 

Mr. Watson’s pictures of Jefferson the man are very engag- 
ing, revealing the foremost apostle of freedom as one of the 
most lovable, sincere, genial and gentle men of his time,—a ripe 
scholar who was ever as simple and unaffected as the humblest 
and most unlettered. No man of the revolutionary period or 
of the early years of the republic worshipped so continuously 
with his face toward the morning as did Thomas Jefferson. 
He was above all a man of faith—faith in the people, faith in 
Liberty, faith in Progress, and faith in the future, just as 
Hamilton was a man who worshipped at the altar of the past— 
a man who insisted on going to other lands and times for pre- 
cedents, a man who found his ideal of government in the 
limited monarchy of Great Britain and who distrusted the peo- 
ple; a man who wanted to have a privileged class as the real 
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rulers, and who effectively laid the foundations for the present 
plutocracy. These two men were the true types of democracy 
and aristocracy,—the progressive apostle of justice and free- 
dom, and the champion of class rulership, of privilege and of 
the spirit of monarchy, in a larger way than any other of the 
Revolutionary fathers. Thomas Jefferson was a great phil- 
osophical statesman with twentieth century ideals, and he was 
a man of the highest moral courage. 

There have been few things in American literature of recent 
decades so inexcusable or discreditable—few things that have 
exhibited such ignorance and superficiality or such blind par- 
tisian prejudice, as the utterances of certain modern reaction- 
aries in regard to Thomas Jefferson. Seldom have historians 
or biographers writing long after the passage of events that 
have occasioned strong feeling, been guilty of such misrepre- 
sentation or calumny as marks several of the writings of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, when he refers to Thomas Jefferson. The 
fair-minded student of history experiences feelings of mingled 
regret and amazement when he finds the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence referred to as a politician of “an in- 
famous stripe,” or as “timid, weak and vacillating.” No states- 
man known to American history more resolutely and persis- 
tently exhibited superb moral courage than did Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He was not a man of blood. He did not joy in taking 
the life of bird, beast or man. He was not strenuous in the 
sense that President Roosevelt is strenuous, that is, either in 
the direction of shooting men or animals, or in the exhibition 
of that thrift which has enabled Mr. Roosevelt to obtain tens 
of thousands of dollars worth of courtesies for himself and 
family from the public service corporations of America. But 
in that noble strenuosity that exalts man and advances civiliza- 
tion, in moral courage wherein we find the true statesman op- 
posing the combined and powerful forces of privilege, class 
interests and ancient injustice, in fidelity to the cause of free- 
dom, enlightenment and popular government, no statesman 
in the history of the republic stands more pre-eminent than 
does Mr. Jefferson; and these facts are splendidly set forth by 
Mr. Watson. 

No biography has appeared in recent years so important to 
the friends of free institutions as this latest biography of the 
noblest exponent of enlightened democracy. 
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There are some surprising slips in proof reading, which we 
trust will be remedied in future editions. 


THE CITY OF THE KING. By Mrs. Lew Wallace. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 100. Price $1.00. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs- Merrill Company. 


This volume is divided into two sections, the first treating 
of the boyhood of Jesus as the author conceives it, and in which 
the reader finds pictured the journey of Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
to the Temple, when the child was twelve years old. Here 
the personal knowledge of the topography of the land on the 
part of the author, and the possession of all the illuminating 
facts that can be gleaned from exhaustive research, combined 
with the rich fancy of a poetic mind kindled with enthusiasm 
and love for the subject in hand, enable the writer to present 
a convincing picture of rare charm and power. The author 
is strictly orthodox and therefore accepts the idea that Jesus, 
even in his early childhood, conceived the idea, or was con- 
scious that he was the Son of God in an entirely different 
sense from any other child of the Infinite. Our author even 
follows traditional ideas in regard to Biblical compositions so 
closely as to attribute the Song of Solomon to the king, al- 
though modern scholarship, led by such master Hebraic 
scholars as Renan, would seem to have clearly established the 
fact that the authorship of this work belonged to some one in- 
habiting northern Judea and living after the death of the king. 

The last half of the volume is devoted to Jerusalem and 
its environs as seen to-day. Here, in a graphic manner, Mrs. 
Wallace describes the parched and dry land, swarming with 
beggars, wrapped in splendid memories, but presenting on all 
sides the aspect of an ancient ruin. Striking, indeed, is the 
contrast presented by the City of the Temple as seen by the 
modern traveler, who is conveyed by railway to Jerusalem, 
and our author’s description of it as it appeared when Jesus 
taught in its streets. Nor is there any less contrast between the 
general aspects of the country. In the old days it was highly 
cultivated and supported a vast multitude of people. Then 
Jericho was a city of comparative wealth, boasting of royal 
palaces; but to-day barren stretches, arid plains and desolate 
ruins rise on every hand. 
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Mrs. Wallace’s descriptions are vivid and clothed in beautiful 
language. The publishers have presented the title volume in a 
thoroughly worthy manner. The illustrations are excellent, and 
the book would make a very appropriate Easter remembrance. 


THE INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT REGION. 
By George Wharton James. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 268. 
Price $2 net. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 


In this volume the author describes several of the most re- 
markabie Indian tribes of North America, about whom com- 
paratively little is known. They dwell in the famous painted 
desert, that wonderful region where the barrenness of nature is 
only equalled by the splendor of the scenery, and where the 
traveler often takes his life in his hands, owing to scarcity 
of water, the scorching heat, the terrible sand storms, and the 
absence of shelter. The life, habits and views, customs, rites 
and superstitions of the Hopis, Navahoes, Wallapais and the 
Havasupais differ in many respects from those of our other 
Indians; and this work, the fruit of the most intimate knowl- 
edge gained at great risks and after many privations, is an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to our literature. Unlike many 
similar books, it does not contain a dull or a dry page. The 
author is full of his subject. The facts with which he deals, 
being gathered at first hand, are presented with a wealth of 
vivid imagery only possible when a writer has come under 
the personal spell of the subject he discusses. As a writer, also 
Mr. James possesses a charm and grace of style that would 
render the dryest subject interesting; and with so fascinating 
a theme as this the work becomes as engaging as romance 
under the pen of a master. 

The volume contains sixteen chapters. There are over 
seventy half-tone illustrations, most of them reproductions of 
photographs taken by the author. It is a work that should be 
found in the libraries of all thoughtful people. 


WASHINGTON: A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY. No. 1 Head- 
light Series. By. Rev. A. M. Bullock, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
Bound in boards. Pp. 100. Price 80 cents. Chicago, The 
Methodist Book Concern. 


The Rev. A. M. Bullock, a well known Methodist clergyman 
and author, has given us in this volume a brief biography of 
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George Washington which is from first to last a glowing tribute 
born of a mind aflame with genuine enthusiasm for one of 
the noblest characters in the history of civilizations. The 
sketch is on the whole excellent and worthy of wide circulation. 
It is especially important that at the present time the lives of 
the great founders of the republic—the master spirits of de- 
mocracy who wrote Freedom large and plain across the face 
of government and who strove to destroy class rule, class dis- 
tinction, injustice and oppression, should be studied by the 
American youth ; for the strong tide of reaction, concentration, 
imperialism, privilege and class rule fostered by predatory 
wealth is in a hundred ways subtly and effectively deadening 
the conscience side of American life and lowering the old- 
time ideals of the fathers, while corrupting government in ll 
its ramifications. If the American republic is to nobly fulfil her 
mission, she must be rescued from the hands of those who owe 
their position to privilege and predatory wealth, and who re- 
flect reaction and imperialistic ideals rather than the pure 
democracy whose spirit was voiced in the Declaration of In- 


dependence. The more well-written lives of such men as Jef- 
ferson, Franklin and Washington that are published, the better 
for the cause of free government. 


VITAL ESSAYS ON INDIVIDUAL AND NATURAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


THE LIFE RADIANT. By Lillian Whiting. Cloth. Pp. 
375. Price $1.00 net. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 


We think Miss Whiting has written no more beautiful or 
helpful work than her latest volume, “The Life Radiant.” It 
possesses that rare charm of style and felicity of expression that 
mark all her “World Beautiful” books—a style that is rhyth- 
mic, musical and often highly poetic, while it never sacrifices 
sense to sound. In this volume, as in the other “World Beauti- 
ful” books, the author writes out of a full heart, and her mes- 
sage flows forth as the rich melody of a rare songster that 
peals forth the splendid lay given it by the Master Musician. 
But as the temple may be empty if the shrine of Truth is 
not found within, so the “flowing robe of words” may clothe 
that which possesses little potential value to the aspiring mind 
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of the reader. In “The Life Radiant” the beauty of expression 
is its least excellence. The book from first to last is instinct 
with that moral vitality which cannot fail to quicken, in- 
vigorate and strengthen every spiritual impulse and aspiration. 
It will tend to bring the reader en rapport with the mighty 
ocean of Infinite Love that encompasses and upholds life; and 
the author’s clear conception and strong conviction of the sur- 
vival of personality after the crisis of death stand out in bold 
and pleasing relief from the nebulous and vague concepts in 
regard to a future life which mark most Oriental philosophy 
and the Occidental thought that is rooted in the East Indian 
concepts. 

The work is divided into five parts in which the following 
subjects are discussed: “The Golden Age Lies Onward ;” 
“Discerning the Future;” “The Ethereal Realm;” “The 
Power of the Exalted Moment;’ and “The Nectar of the 
Hour.” 

To the thousands of religious minds who are hungering and 
thirsting for spiritual truth that shall meet the needs of the 
present, to those who while holding to the great religious truths 


enunciated in the Bible still reach out for something that will 
meet the larger concepts of our wonderful age and time, this 
book will be as the palm-shaded spring in a distant land. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUNDERS. By. Edwin 
D. Mead. Cloth. Pp. 74. Price by mail 60 cents. Boston, 
American Unitarian Association. 


In this little work the broad-visioned and conscience-guided 
American Citizen will find one of the most virile and vital 
treatises of recent years. Mr. Mead is far more than a pro- 
found student of social and political history, and a careful 
and authoritative writer. He is a passionate servant of De- 
mocracy in her largest and truest aspects—a man who at all 
times places the right and justice of a cause above all thought 
« of expediency or sordid gain. In this he differs from the popu- 
lar opportunists of present-day political life. In the present 
work he brings together in a striking and effective manner the 
views of the great founders of our government, such as Samuel 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and George 
Washington ; and their opinions, when placed in juxtaposition 
with the utterances and acts of the present administration and 
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its predecessor, reveal in a truly startling manner the nature 
and extent of the apostacy that has marked this imperialistic 
and plutocratic regime. This little volume deserves the widest 
possible circulation at the present time. 


JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY. By John R. Dunlap. 
Cloth. Pp. 480. Price $1.50. New York, The Jefferson 
Society, 120 Liberty St. 


In this work the author has marshalled together in a strong 
and effective manner a vast array of impressive facts 
illustrating in a most convincing way how the republic of the 
fathers has given place to a government in which machine 
rule, controlled in turn by corporations and predatory wealth, 
is the absolute master and governing power throughout the 
body politic. The author in his preface apologizes for some 
lack in the literary finish of the work, owing to haste in pre- 
paration rendered necessary by the pressure of other duties. 
While regretting the absence of the finish which is so pleasing 
in Mr. Mead’s little volume, we appreciate the value of the 
work, owing to the vast amount of important data, the strong 
marshalling of vital facts, accuracy in general statements, and 
soundness in conclusions which mark this volume and are well 
calculated to arouse the reader to the importance of acting in 
concert with all who would swing the republic back to its old- 
time moorings. The most important chapters of this work are 
those devoted to “The Rule of the Millionaires,’ “The Po- 
litical Machine at Work,” “Outline of the Problems that Con- 
front Us,” “The Seamy Side of our Prosperity,” “Andrew 
Jackson, Nullification and Bank Monopoly,” “Abraham Lin- 
coln and Forgotten History,” “Some Causes of Panics,” “The 
Tariff as Related to Trusts,” “Mine Monopoly and Land 
Speculation,” and “From Julius Cesar to Thomas Jefferson.” 

The work is a compendium of basic facts of the greatest im- 
portance at the present time, lucidly presented and accompanied 
by cogent arguments. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A REMEDY FOR TELEPHONE OPPRESSION :—Mr. 
John Brooks Leavitt, one of the ablest members of the New 
York Bar, has contributed a thoughtful paper on the telephone 
question. The recent rulings of Postmaster-General Payne 
favoring the Bell corporation, have further augmented the in- 
dignation of the people against this giant monopoly. Excellent 
as are Mr. Leavitt’s suggestions, we think, however, that when 
the electorate becomes wise and sane enough to place the rights 
of man above reverence for wealth gained by extortion, in- 
direction and injustice; when the interests of the people as a 
whole are as tenderly considered as the property interests that 
have become a menace to free institutions and an engine of 
extortion and oppression to the public, and when the people 
become tired of being shamelessly plundered, as they have been 
for years by private corporations operating public utilities, they 
will be able to do as New Zealand and various other civilized 


nations have done, that have taken over their natural monopo- 
lies and are operating them effectively and efficiently for the 
benefit of all the people. 


THE OREGON VICTORY AND THE SILENCE OF 
THE PLUTOCRATIC PRESS :—We call special attention 
to Mr. Shibley’s citations from the recent rulings of the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon, upholding the constitutionality of the 
Initiative and Referendum, and also the sinister fact that while 
the Associated Press heralded far and wide the decision of the 
little man—the local judge, who held that this vitally republi- 
can act was unconstitutional, the great news gatherer was 
strangely silent touching the unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the state upholding the constitutionality of 
the act. This is another striking illustration of the way the 
foes of free government—the new plutocracy based on privi- 
lege—strive to prevent the people from being correctly in- 
formed on vital facts relating to popular rule. 


MR. MALLOY’S PAPER:—“The Sphinx” is further 
elucidated by Mr. Malloy in this issue. As we have had oc- 
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casion to remark before, “The Sphinx” is in our judgment 
Mr. Emerson’s greatest poem and one of the most profoundly 
thoughtful and philosophical creations in the literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. The papers which we are giving our 
readers are the most complete, exhaustive and luminous ex- 
position of this great master’s verse that has ever appeared. 
For the space of fifty-eight years Mr. Malloy has been a close 
student of Emerson. It is doubtful whether any other thinker 
in America has so complete a grasp of the philosophical con- 
cepts of Emerson as has Mr. Malloy. Certainly no scholar has 
so luminously expounded his poems. 


THE IDEALISM OF INGERSOLL:—This month we 
publish the concluding half of Dr. Herman E. Kittredge’s 
eloquent tribute to the genius, idealism and humanity of Colo- 
nel Ingersoll. As this paper is in no sense controversial and 
does not concern itself with theological views, it will interest 
and delight all readers who appreciate prose poetry, rhythmic 
phrasing and eloquence of utterance. We call to mind few 
things, even among Mr. Ingersoll’s noblest tributes, that sur- 
pass or even equal this estimate of the foremost orator in the 
ranks of liberalism of the nineteenth century. 


CO-OPERATION IN AMERICA:—Voluntary coépera- 
tion is making gigantic strides in various nations. It is one 
of the most significant world-movements of the incoming age. 
In America it is beginning to appeal with irresistible force to 
the wealth-creators, especially the agrarian population; and 
the strides which it has made during the past year promise 
great things within the coming decade. In this issue we open 
a series of papers on practical codperation, all of which will be 
written by experts thoroughly conversant with the phase of 
the work which they will treat. Our opening paper is from 
the thoughtful pen of the talented editor and prominent pro- 
gressive thinker, C. Vincent. Mr. Vincent is the senior editor 
of The Farmers Advocate and is intimately acquainted with 
the subject he discusses in this issue. 


THE MOST POWERFULLY DRAMATIC SHORT 
STORY OF RECENT MONTHS :—We know of no short 
story that has appeared in recent months, or years for that mat- 
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ter, that is more powerfully dramatic than Miss Dromgoole’s 
“The New Year’s Watch,” which is published in this issue of 
THE ARENA; while beyond and above its thrilling interest as a 
vivid and realistic pen picture is its worth as an indirect but 
effective plea for law and justice. It is also an unsurpassed 
illustration of the noblest heroism known to human history— 
the heroism of motherhood—a heroism that even in the most 
humble and unlettered mother, as in this story, blossoms forth 
in unequalled glory when the life of the child is imperilled. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE :—Very 
timely and thoughtful is the discriminating paper by Professor 
Edwin Maxey on “The Balance of Power in Europe.” Profes- 
sor Maxey is making a close study of contemporaneous politi- 
cal history throughout the world, and his contributions, there- 
fore, are the work of a specialist, based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of conditions. 


MR. FRANK’S POEM :—Though we publish a poem by 
the well-known and scholarly liberal clergyman and author, 
Henry Frank, in this issue, the insertion of this composition is 
an exception to the rule not to admit poetry to the columns of 
Tue AreNA that for the past two years has been carried out 
by our magazine. It is not the purpose of the management to 
deviate from this rule in the future. 


OUR BOOK NUMBER :—This month we give up a large 
part of our Editorial space to studies, estimates and reviews 
of recent important works which have been crowded out of 
recent issues. This is largely in deference to the expressed 


wishes of friends who depend mainly on THE ARENA for the 
books they buy. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


Upon the publication of this issue of THE ARENA I with- 
draw from the business management of The Alliance Publish- 
ing Company. 

CHARLES A. MONTGOMERY. 

New York, Feb. 20, 1904. 








